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Plant of the Phillips Rice Milling Company at Sacramento, electrically operated throughout by a total installation of 245 persepower 
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The Milling of Rice 


ITH the rapid increase in 
the acreage being devoted 
to rice growing in the 
San Joaquin Valley, the 
subject of milling is now 
occupying the attention 
of a number of firms and before an- 
other season passes, plans which are 
now being made, will result in the es- 
tablishment of one or more rice mills 
in this territory. 


Growers, who are entering upon 
their first experience in rice culture, 
may not be acquainted with the com- 
plex milling operation necessary before 
the grain, as it comes from the field, 
is made ready for the market. A rice 
mill is a big establishment of many 
different processes, which require the 
installation of numerous and some very 
delicate pieces of machinery. A great 
amount of power 1s necessary to con- 
duct the operation and the returns are 
measured not only by the amount of 
graded polished grain obtained, but 
also by several varieties of very valu- 
able by-products. 


In the Sacramento Valley, which at 
present commands the leading position 
in the rice industry of the state, there 
are three mills, one in Sacramento and 
two at valley points. The magnitude 
of these enterprises may be judged 
from the accompanying photographs 
and the description of the process and 
operation of the plant of the Phillips 
Rice Milling Company of Sacramento, 
which follows. 

This company are millers of brown 
rice, unpolished rice, polished rice, rice 
flour, rice bran, rice meal, brewers rice, 
and granulated rice. 
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The rice as it comes in from the 
fields contains about three or four per 
cent of moisture and also from two to 
five per cent of adobe, dust and straw, 
which settles on the rough rice and 
with the continuous early rains forms 
a muddy coating, or paddy, which has 
to be removed before the milling 
process is fully carried out. 

The rough rice is put through a 
scouring machine, which is a circular 
drum made of heavy cast iron, weigh- 
ing two tons. It revolves at the rate 
of 450 revolutions per minute, running 
against a screen which surrounds the 
cylinder. Thus thoroughly scoured, the 
rice is then drawn up by means of 
suction through the top of the machine. 
This process allows the dust to go out 
into a dust collector. The rice then 
goes over a double set of screens which 
remove all small foreign substances. 
This machine requires approximately 
twenty-two horsepower. However, at 
times, the machine operates with as 
low as twelve horsepower. The rea- 
son for the ten horsepower minimum 
and maximum required for operation 
can easily be explained by the condi- 
tion of the rice as it is received, some 
rices being more moist than others. 
One can readily understand that the 
wetter the rice the greater the power. 
In fact, all the machines operating in 
the rice mill vary in power between 
minimum and maximum demand, ac- 
cording to the condition or percentage 
of moisture in the rough rice. 


The next operation is through a 
rough rice separator running at a rev- 
olution of 550 per minute. Seven and 
one-half horsepower is required to op- 
erate this machine. The capacity of 
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this machine in minimum and maxi- 
mum demand varies but slightly, not 
exceeding five per cent, owing to the 
fact that it is only a grading and sepa- 
rating machine, the operation being 
that of driving two 48-inch fans. This 
machine takes care of small pieces of 
straw, or small grains of rice, which 
may have slipped through the scouring 
machine. 

The third operation is through the 
shelling stone. Each stone requires 
nine horsepower maximum and seven 
and one-half horsepower minimum. 
The variation of the power on these 
shelling stones is not caused so much 
by poor conditions or percentage of 
moisture in the rough rice, as from un- 
evenness and grooves which are worn 
in the stones from time to time. In 
order to secure economy in operation, 
it is necessary that these stones be 
dressed frequently. The shelling 
stones separate from seventy to eighty 
per cent of the rough rice, which now 
becomes known as brown rice. 

The fourth operation is through a 
reel, known as the stone bran mill, 
which runs at a very low speed and 
requires two horsepower, regulated by 
the condition of the rice. It then goes 
through a chaff separator where the 
hulls are drawn out by means of air 
suction, allowing the rice to continue 
with the partly unhulled grains to the 
paddy separator. This paddy separator 
separates the hulled from the unhulled 
rice, there being about fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent, which is not 
taken care of by the first set of shell- 
ing stones. The unhulled portion that 
has been separated then goes through 
a separate shelling stone, by which 
process it is drawn back into the regu- 
lar stream. 

The shelled rice, or brown rice, is 
now ready for the huller. These 
hullers consist of cylinders of the finest 
quality of chilled steel which revolve 
the rice against the stones, and a steel 
knife which cuts the outer cuticle away 
from the rice, leaving the grain with 
an ivory tint. The cuticle goes out 
into bran, a by-product used for cattle 
and chicken food. The power required 
to operate these machines varies from 
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eight to twelve horsepower, depending 
upon the hardness of the rice. These 
machines are generally run in groups. 

From this point the rice goes through 
a reel, which bolts out all the foreign 
particles which still adhere to it. The 
main stream of rice goes to the pearli- 
cone while the by-product goes into 
meal, the meal being used for cattle, 
horses and other stock. The pearlicone 
is one of the most sensitive machines 
used and takes off the second cuticle 
from the rice, which then leaves the 
grain whiter. It consists of a large 
cast iron cone cylinder weighing 2,700 
pounds, coated with a compound dress- 
ing of emery, cement and other sub- 
stances. It revolves at 380 revolutions 
per minute against a series of cone 
screens and upper filling of para- 
rubber. This rubber acts as a soft 
cushion. The capacity of this machine 
is 200 bags of 100 pounds each per 
hour. It requires from seven to nine 
horsepower to operate. The by-prod- 
uct of the pearlicone goes into meal 
and the rice continues in a stream into 
the reel where it is again bolted, the 
by-product of this operation going into 
middlings. The main stream continues 
to the cooling bin where it cools and 
hardens. From the cooling bin it goes 
to a brush, with a varying speed, which 
requires from thirty-five to fifty horse- 
power for its operation. This is a self- 
contained brush which has a cylinder 
in which a dressing of sheepskin, with 
all wool on it, is bound, over which is 
another covering of horsehide or pig- 
skin. This revolves against a cylinder 
of iron wire screen which smoothes 
and polishes the rice. The grain 
emerges ready for table use. The by- 
product from this operation is used by 
bakers and candy manufacturers for 
moulds and sprinkling pans. The ef- 
ficiency of these machines is such that 
a small motor can be connected direct. 
The power required will vary from 
twenty-five to fifty horsepower and in 
some cases more. The variation of the 
power is not caused by dampness of 
the rice, but by the color one wishes 
to obtain. The whiter the color, the 
greater the padding on the drums as 
well as the length of dressing. This 
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length will vary from sixteen inches to 
five feet. 

From the brushes, the rice goes to 
a reel known as the brewers reel, which 
extracts all the brewers rice. After 
the brewers rice is extracted, the 
stream leaves the reel and goes to 
trumbols. These trumbols are fifty 
inches by fourteen inches and weigh 
7,000 pounds. They hold 7,500 pounds 
of rice at a time and, revolving at a 
slow speed, require five horsepower to 
drive and ten horsepower to start, es- 
pecially if the trumbols are filled. 
With the rice is mixed 1/3000 part of 
glucose and 1/1000 part of talc. The 
weight of this rice revolving and rub- 
bing against itself for one-half hour 
gives it a high gloss. 

From the trumbols it goes to a grad- 
ing mill, which extracts five different 
grades, known as the screenings, brew- 
ers, head, medium head, and fancy. 
From this point it goes into automatic 
scales and is packed in one hundred 
pound sacks ready for market. 

The capacity of the plant is 3,000 
sacks of 100 pounds to the sack in 
twenty-four hours. The yearly output 
is approximately 410,000 sacks. The 
working hours vary from twelve to 
twenty-four hours per day, according 
to the supply and demand. The total 
electrical horsepower necessary to op- 
erate it is 245. 

The first group of machines consists 
of starting machines, rough rice sepa- 
rator, and chaff separator. The reel is 
driven with a thirty-five horsepower 
motor which runs with a seventy per 
cent efficiency at 1,200 revolutions per 
minute, driving a counter-shaft at 600 
revolutions per minute, which in turn 
drives the other machines of from 450 
to 500 revolutions per minute. 
Twenty-five horsepower with 1,200 
revolutions per minute drives the three 
shelling stones and counter-shaít, run- 
ning at 600 revolutions per minute. 
Fifty horsepower is used to drive the 
five hullers and pearlicone, which are 
grouped on one drive, running at 1,200 
revolutions per minute driving a coun- 
ter-shaft at 500 revolutions per minute. 
The paddy separator is a separate drive 
using a cone counter-shaft driven by 
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a ten horsepower motor at 900 revolu- 
tions per minute. The trumbols are 
driven in tandum with three to one 
gears by a fifteen horsepower motor 
from a  counter-shaft. Thirty-five 
horsepower, with 1,200 revolutions per 
minute, drives all the relay drives and 
elevators, sixteen in number, which are 
driven in two units, half and half being 
connected to two different motors, then 
to a counter-shaft at 3:1 ratio, cutting 
the speed on the elevators to 48 revo- 


lutions per minute with a big pulley 


and fast belt. 

It is of much interest to know that 
this is the only and the first mill in 
the United States ever operated en- 
tirely by electricity, no steam or gas 
being used in any manner whatsoever. 
In heating the trumbols the thermos 
syphon system is used, patented some- 
what after the early types of auto- 
mobiles which did not use circulating 
pumps. The system extends through 
four floors, or a total height of forty 
feet, with a thirty-gallon water tank 
used as a reserve tank at the lowest 
point and a fifty-gallon tank at the 
highest point. Two electric heating 
coils of three kilowatts each are used 
and connected by separate switches so 
that either one or both coils may be 
used to regulate the heat. They are 
connected up, electrically, in multiple, 
but according to liquid terms, in series. 
The water goes through one heater, 
where it is boosted up to a higher tem- 
perature. It then goes through the 
other two heaters where it is again 
boosted up to the temperature re- 
quired. The water passes through the 
four stories and through the two trum- 
bols, which are each fourteen feet in 
length, and circulates through 137 feet 
of two-inch galvanized pipe. The pipe, 
which is exposed to the atmosphere, is 
covered with asbestos. Thus, the heat- 
ers produce all the heat necessary for 
the polishing and brings the water to 
a temperature just below the boiling 
point so that no steam gauges or safety 
valves are necessary. In case of care- 
lessness in allowing the power to be 
left on, no damage can be done, and 
no explosions can occur. 
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Air is used, furnished by two suction 
fans at a pressure of one hundred 
pounds each, and is applied in bolting 
the rice out of the machines in the 
course of the several operations. 


Statistics supplied by the federal ag- 
ricultural bureau show that rice in Cali- 
fornia was an unknown crop five years 
ago. Experiments in the Sacramento 
Valley first proved its adaptability to 
California’s soil and climate. From 
1,400 acres planted to rice in 1912, the 
industry has grown so that this year 
there will be in the neighborhood of 
30,000 acres, and next year some well 
informed students of the industry pre- 
dict it will closely approach the 100,000 
mark. 


There are between 4,000 and 4,500 
acres planted in Kern County—the 
scene of greatest activity in the San 
Joaquin Valley—alone this year, and 
most of this is in ten and twenty acre 
tracts, planted by farmers who had 
never seen rice growing until last year, 
when there was approximately 300 
acres planted around Wasco, Pond, 
Buttonwillow and Rio Bravo. 

An average crop in the Sacramento 
Valley is thirty sacks per acre. In the 
open market this product last year 


brought $1.85 per hundredweight mini- 


mum and $2.25 maximum, while large 


quantities were sold for seed at from 
three to four cents per pound. Jesse 
Peter, “father” of the rice industry in 
Kern County, disposed of his entire 
crop from twenty-five acres last year 
at the latter figure. 

Taking an average crop at an aver- 
age price of $2 per hundredweight, the 
gross income per acre is $60. The cost 
of production and harvesting varies, 
but in no case should be above $25 per 
acre, which leaves a net income of $35 
per acre. Instances have been re- 
corded where the yield went to sixty 
sacks per acre. It 1s small wonder, 
therefore, that farmers are interested 
in it. 

Data supplied by the government 
shows that less than ten per cent of the 
rice used in California was produced 
within the state in 1914. Rice growers 
say that California not only will be 
called upon this year to supply the 
ninety per cent deficit owing to the 
failure of the rice crop in China, but 
that rice actually will be shipped from 
San Francisco to the Orient. This 
would seem to show that there will be 
a substantial increase in the price of 
rice in the future, with a prospect that 
the rise will be permanent, as rice con- 
sumption per capita in the United 
States has doubled in the last three 
years. 


San Joaquin Captures Milk Honors at Fair 


San Joaquin County had the dis- 
tinction of winning the highest prize 
for pasteurized milk and second prize 
for pasteurized cream, a _ Stoctkon 


dairyman winning five awards—two 
more than obtained by any other of 
the 2,500 firms and dairymen entered 
in the international contest at the 
Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition. 

San Joaquin County farmers are ap- 
preciating more and more the possibil- 
ities of dairying. The best indication 
of this is the formation of the San 
Joaquin County Dairymen's Associa- 
tion. The monthly report of Samuel 
V. Wolfe, official tester, shows that 
O00 cows were tested in the county, 
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sixteen of them averaging more than 
forty pounds of butterfat for the month. 

The town of Lockeford made the 
best record, a cow from that point pro- 
ducing 1,855 pounds of milk, averaging 
5.9 per cent of fat, a total of 79.9 
pounds of butterfat. The highest per- 
centage of butterfat was made by a 
two-year-old cow belonging to a far- 
mer at French Camp, five miles south 
of Stockton, which had a record of 62 
per cent and produced 57.1 pounds of 
butterfat. 

The bringing of water to the 70,000 
acres of the South San Joaquin Irriga- 
tion District has materially stimulated 
the production of alfalfa, and conse- 
quently of dairying, in the southern 
part of the county. 
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California, the Playground of America 


By A. G. WISHON, 
General Manager San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation 


The first dawn of American history 
in California was the discovery of 


placer gold, and the strenuous and 
picturesque characters, that were de- 
veloped in the years that followed in 
that industry, probably no other coun- 
try in the passing of all time has pro- 
duced. Conditions of society and in- 
dustry were created entirely new—a 
new world had been found; a differ- 
ent life had been molded. 


The mountains and foothills, with 
their Indian trails as the highest mark 
of civilization, were quickly trans- 
formed into busy marts of humanity. 
Road and trail building to the many 
camps in the wild and inaccessible 
mountains were the very first essential 
requisites to the moving of all of the 
sand and all of the boulders in very 
many of the streams, that gold might 
be recovered, and their dreams realized. 

Crude lumber plants were estab- 
lished, and through them the Forest 
Primeval was transformed into mining 
camps and a thousand uses for the 
hand of man; obstacles that hitherto 
all frontier settlers would have consid- 
ered insurmountable, were oversome, 
and with swiftness that was like magic. 

Northern California, especially, was 
most prominent in these efforts, and 
every true Californian listens with 
hungry interest to the stories that are 
told of the birth, life, and death of 
those most interesting mining local- 
ities—weaving and interweaving the 
history with the legend, until the gen- 
erations of today are in doubt as to 
whether it is history or legend, but are 
no less interested, as there is enough 
real history having to do with the old 
placer days that have gone forever, to 
make little difference whether we think 
of it as one or the other. 


The remaining Argonauts of those 
davs can well be envied by every true 
Californian for having had the privi- 
lege of taking an active part in that 


most interesting of all periods of Amer- 
ican history. 

California prospered and great prog- 
ress followed. The true worth of the 
land, other than for gold mining, was 
quickly realized; live stock raising; 
then grain farming; followed by the 
introduction of irrigation, which made 
possible the success of fruit growing, 
soon, combined with a knowledge of 
the beautiful and varied climatic con- 
ditions of the state, began to attract 
capital upon a scale to enlist the great- 
est captains of industry. 

The fertility of the irrigated lands 
and the great variety of productions 
soon became famous throughout the 
length and breadth of the world, and 
a gradual increase of population and 
the development of resources followed. 

Southern California was the first 
section to develop to a high order of 
perfection the irrigation of large areas, 
and to subdivide and sell the land to 
a population of a highly developed 
class that was drawn from nearly all 
of the states of the Union and from 
nearly all the countries of the world. 

The orange industry was developed 
by these people, until today it is many 
times greater in value than the pres- 
ent output of gold in this state—prob- 
ably greater in value than the output 
of gold in the palimiest days in the his- 
tory of the wonderful placer mining 
period. 

With the growth of this high-class 
horticultural industry came towns that 
grew to cities, and Los Angeles, which 
"twenty-five years ago today," was the 
size of Fresno now, is the metropolis 
of the Pacific Coast. 

Many tried, successful business men 
from all the states and foreign coun- 
tries were attracted here, and Southern 
California, that had builded the beau- 
tiful cities and endless flower gardens 
from out of its sheep pastures, was 
the Mecca to where flowed the stream 
of population, with their bank ac- 
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counts and their “Back East” influ- 
ence. 

To attract such people, good and 
comfortable hostleries were built, and 
in time still better ones followed—and 
finally the finest and most luxurious 
hotels in all the world were constructed 
in Los Angeles, Pasadena, Long Beach, 
Santa Barbara, San Diego, Riverside, 
and many other towns south of the 
Tehachapi. In Northern California 
there is none comparable, except Del 
Monte. The great hotels in San Fran- 
cisco, San Jose, Sacramento, Oakland, 
and other cities, are purely commer- 
cial, and therefore serve a different pur- 
pose in a different way. 

The seashore from Santa Monica, 
through Ocean Park, Venice, Redondo, 
Long Beach, Huntington Beach, and 
south to San Diego, has been improved 
by the expenditure of untold millions 
—furnishing a playground for the 
people. Mount Lowe, Mount Wilson, 
Arrowhead, San Gabriel, Bear Valley, 
and other mountain places, have been 
added for their amusement. 

In Northern California there is 
scenery of far greater beauty and 
grandeur, but with the exception of 
Yosemite and Tahoe, and a few other 
places of minor importance, the moun- 
tain scenery either remains inacces- 
sible or comparatively unknown, while 
the sea beaches of Santa Cruz and 
Pacific Grove, and, if it can be called a 
beach at the Cliff House, are the only 
places of any importance in Northern 
California, and when you compare 
them with the southern beaches, point 
by point, it will be well understood 
why they are not more popular. 

Los Angeles County was the real 
leader on paved highways and now 
has the greatest system of paved roads 
in the state; this being in their line of 
policy to provide an accessible pleasure 
ground for all who come their way. 
The state highways will add greatly 
to this pleasure and will serve as a 
connection to introduce these people 
of leisure to the northern part of the 
state, where they may become inter- 
ested in the beauty and grandeur of a 
section that they have overlooked and 
neglected. 


In the early completion of the last 
link of the state's “glass top road” over 
the Tehachapi, the Southern California 
people, with more than half of all the 
automobiles in the entire state, will 
come to see Northern California, and 
what it has to offer. Thousands of 
these people and their visitors will pour 
over the divide, and we must be ready 
and doing to create a favorable impres- 
sion. Each county should construct 
paved highways, connecting all of its 
centers of population; good roads on 
good grades should be built into all of 
its beautiful mountains, where it can 
direct its visitors with full assurance 
that they will be pleased. Numerous 
stopping places will follow—and finally 
the dollars left by the wayside will pay 
fabulous interest on the investment. 

Fancy an automobile road up Kern 
River from Bakersfield to the base of 
Mount Whitney, and then “cork-screw” 
a road to its summit—the lofiest peak 
in America, where you can look down 
into Death Valley, the lowest land on 
the continent; every mile of the dis- 
tance trout fishing that would satisfy 
the most exacting angler, or excite the 
most obstinate grouch; build connect- 
ing roads through Nelson's pleasure 
resort to Tule River and over Fare- 
well Gap, into Mineral King, and 
finally from the head of Kern River 
to the head waters of Kings River Can- 
yon, and out by way of Grant Park; 
or, possibly, a road by way of the rim 
of Tehipite Valley, which is a Yosem- 
ite in miniature, and out by Crown 
Meadows, Shaver, Big Creek, the 
Thousand Islands, and the Devil's Post 
Pile, and into Yosemite by the Tioga 
Road; or, to the rim of the valley at 
Glacier Point, where other good roads 
will connect to the up-state district. 

Farther north are the old mining 
counties, with their interesting legends, 
made famous in history, poetry and 
romance by Bret Harte; Calaveras big 
trees; the green meadows of the north- 
ern counties, full of charms and gran- 
deur, including Mount Shasta, and that 
newly-born wonder, that will probably 
attract millions before it is through 
with its antics—Mount Lassen Vol- 
cano, and finally ending up with a drive 
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through the incomparable forests of 
Humboldt and Mendocino, down the 
beautiful valley of Russian River, 
through the North Bay counties, and 
the hundred and one other interesting 
places, where they will go if the roads 
are made possible. 

These thousands will go home and 
tell other thousands, and finally the 
American people will have had an op- 
portunity to see American scenery. 
Give us good roads to every point of 
interest—the other accessories will nat- 
urally follow. "There is no limit to the 
changes such efforts will bring forth. 

The introduction of the automobile 


has, of course, changed the life of the 
whole people to such an extent that 
the opening up of the playground of 
Northern California can be accom- 
plished in much less time than was re- 
quired in Southern California. 

We have considered Northern Cali- 
fornia only from the standpoint of a 
playground, but with the development 
of its playground, and with Califor- 
nia's climate for automobiling, it will 
attract the hundredth man to become 
one of us, and from the other ninety- 
nine, their dollars as they pass through 
our midst, so that from any angle, it 
is a good proposition. 


Increased Farming and Water Development 


on West Side South of Coalinga 


Much interest is being taken in the 
country to the south of Coalinga in 
the development of water for irrigation 
and grain raising. In Sunflower Valley 
there is fully 1,900 acres in grain, wheat 
and barley that will make good crops 
of grain or hay. The late rains have 
brought out all crops sown in first- 
class condition. "There is also about 
40 acres in Egyptian corn that is look- 
ing in first-class condition and a crop 
is guaranteed by the abundance of 
moisture now in the ground. This 
acreage is divided among eight par- 
ties. In the Devil's Den district, near 
Dudley, there is over 320 acres in 
wheat, barley and Egyptian corn, all 
looking in fine condition. Ed Robin- 
son has 250 acres of Egyptian corn in 
Antelope Valley making a very promis- 
ing stand for a bumper crop. 

The Baker brothers are developing 
water at Alamos Lone Cottonwood. 
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They now have four shallow wells that 
are producing a very nice amount of 
water that is being used for irrigation 
—not that it is required this season, 
but as a demonstration of what can 
be done in this section. The point of 
development is about three miles 
northwest from the town of Devil's 
Den (Dudley). The first water strata 
is entered at from four to six feet. The 
holes are drilled to sixty feet and a 
fair flow of water secured, and finished 
up with 16-inch stovepipe casing. At 
present there is plenty of water that 
is being carried in an open ditch for 
about two miles. More wells are to 
be drilled this season. The work is 
now in progress and the results are 
encouraging. This development work 
promises much for that section of the 
country, as a number of desert land 
entries and homestead entries can now 
2c y developed.—Coalinga Oil Rec- 
ord. 
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Waging a Campaign Against the Enemies 
of the Farmer in Kern County 


The most sweeping and successful 
campaign of weed eradication yet at- 
tempted in the state is now in progress 


in Kern County under the supervision 
of Horticultural Commissioner Kent 5. 
Knowlton. Supported by legal author- 
itv which compels the owners of land 
to obey the mandates of the commis- 
sioner or else bear the costs of having 
the labor done through charges against 
their property, Mr. Knowlton has ac- 
complished the work with a thorough- 
ness that has fully demonstrated the 
practicability of suppressing the pestif- 
erous growths and the necessity and 
benefits to the community in so doing. 


The area in Kern County being cov- 
ered in the campaign consists of more 
than twenty townships—between 0 
and 800 square miles—and is com- 
prised of the following highly devel- 
oped agricultural and orchard districts: 
W'eed Patch, Edison, Tehachapi, Shaf- 
ter, Lerdo, McFarland, Rosedale, But- 
tonwillow, Wasco and Delano. The 
work is personally in charge of Mr. 
Knowlton, who, by the help of three 
assistants in the field, is kept informed 
of the condition and progress of the 
campaign on all of the infected tracts 
in the different districts. Each dis- 
trict is mapped and all of the owner- 
ships are charted. As the inspector 
passes over the territory, investigating 
every forty-acre piece, he records, if 
any are found, the species of the dif- 
ferent pests in that particular tract. 
IIis report is sent to the Horticultural 
Commissioner, who in turn notifies bv 
legal notice the owner of the land of 
the condition of his property. A let- 
ter accompanies this notice, explaining 
the object and purposes of the cam- 
paign. It gives the complete descrip- 
tion of the property effected and spec- 
ifies the time in which the weeds must 
be removed. It is then pointed out 
that if the owner of the land refuses 
or neglects to remove the weeds, the 
Horticultural Commissioner is vested 
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with the authority to do the work and 
charge the costs thereof against the 
property. 

'The support and co-operation given 
Mr. Knowlton by the county, the 
municipalities and the large property 


-owners has been all that could be de- 


sired and is largely responsible for the 
thoroughness with which the work has 
been accomplished. The county super- 
visors have contributed largely to the 
finances of the work, the municipalities 
in clearing their streets and alleys, the 
Kern County Land Company and Mil- 
ler and Lux in pursuing the work on 
their big holdings, the water and canal 
companies in combatting the pests 
along their courses, and the different 
railroads and the state highway com- 
mission in clearing their rights of way. 


Although all weed pests are subject 
to report, the three most common, and 
the ones commanding the attention of 
the campaign, are the Russian Thistle, 
the Ground Bur-nut, and the Sand Bur 
Grass. 


A description of the pest and the 
urgency to the farming as well as of 
other interests in combatting the Rus- 
sian Thistle 1s given in an article in 
a recent issue of The Monthly Bul- 
letin of the State Commission of Hor- 
ticulture by O. W. Newman, one of 
the experts of the commission: 


The Russian Thistle belongs to the 
Chenopodiaceae or goosefoot family, 
and not to the thistle tribe, as has com- 
monly been supposed. The term thistle 
comes from the short, sharp thistle- 
like leaves which are characteristic of 
the mature plant. It is an annual of 
wide distribution, introduced into this 
country from Asia. It branches dif- 
fusely, is very bushy, and somewhat 
pubescent. The leaves, especially in 
the young, are very narrow, fleshy, 
sharp pointed, and about an inch in 
length; they always alternate and are 
of a reddish color. The flowers are 
small, single and sessile, appearing 
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The three most common weed pou against which the campaign in Kern County is being directed. 


Upper left, Russian T 


from June to the first part of August; 
seeds very numerous, conical and 
spirally coiled. 

After blooming, the plants gradually 
bleach until nearly white. The stems 
become very tough and the bristle-like 
leaves stiffen into thorn-like protuber- 
ances along the stems. At maturity 


Digitized by Goi gle 


istle; upper righe, Sand Bur Grass; lower, Ground Bur-Nut 


the stem breaks close to the ground 
and the plant is blown and tumbled 
about by the wind, scattering its seeds 
over a large territory. Because of its 
rolling habit it has often been called 
“tumble weed.” 

The Russian Thistle is one of the 
most persistent pests the farmers oí 
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California have to contend with and a 
constant watch should be kept to pre- 
vent its spread. It is found from one 
end of California to the other and many 
counties have begun open war against 
it. In 1910, the county horticultural 
commissioner of Ventura County made 
a thorough study of Russian Thistle 
as found in his county and elsewhere 
and made the following statement: 

“As a pest to cultivated crops, the 
Russian Thistle can not be compared 
to morning-glory, Canada thistle, John- 
son grass, or white malva ; but to grain 
and uncultivated crops it is the worst 
weed pest known. It not only crowds 
out all other growths, but takes from 
the ground a large amount of nourish- 
ment, which is always needed in grain 
fields. 

“In reproduction it is remarkably 
prolific. The following, worked out by 
Mr. L. H. Dewey, will give some idea 
of this: 

“ *A single plant of average size, two 
to three feet in diameter, and weighing 
two to three pounds at maturity when 
dry, is estimated to bear 20,000 to 
30,000 seeds. Single plants have been 
found six feet in diameter, weighing 
about twenty pounds when thoroughly 
dry, and estimated to bear 200,000 
seeds. At maturity the heaviest and 
strongest parts of the plant are the 
seed-bearing twigs. The inner branches 
receive little of the wear incident to 
tumbling about and are only strong 
enough to hold the plant together.' " 

The plant seems to be particularly 
a railroad weed. It has appeared first 
along the railroads in sixteen of the 
twenty-one states and territories in 
which it has been introduced. In 
nearly all the states where it is now 
found its wide circulation has been 
chiefly by railroads, in spite of the fact 
that railroad companies have generally 
done more than all other parties to 
combat it. This is further proven by 
the following extract taken from a re- 
port recently received from Mr. L. W. 
Boggs, deputy horticultural commis- 
sioner of Lassen County: 

“The Russian Thistle was evidently 
brought into this county by the rail- 
road construction companies, who built 


the Western Pacific and graded the 
Southern Pacific Railroad from Fernly, 
Nevada, to Wentwood, California. 
These two rights of way were the 
starting lines for the Russian Thistle, 
that is now spreading from their tracks 
over the adjacent lands. 

'In August and September, 1914, I 
supervised the clearing of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad right of way írom 
Susanville to the Nevada state line—a 
distance of about thirty-five miles. 
This right of way is from 100 to 400 
feet wide at stations. The thistle was 
mostly in evidence at the localities 
where the construction crews camped 
while at work, viz., Susanville, Leavitt, 
Litchfield and Stacy stations. The hay 
and grain fed their stock was brought 
here from Nevada and Utah, so I am 
informed, and as the thistle was not 
known here previously, it is evident 
that it came here in the stock feed of 
the railroad construction crews. Prac- 
tically the same can be said of the 
Western Pacific Railroad right of way. 

“The farmers, generally, are willing 
to do what is right, only asking that 
all be required to clear their lands. In 
this I think they are right and we want 
the co-operation of every one in the 
county." 

Due to its spiny character, Russian 
Thistle is a difficult weed to handle 
when once allowed to reach maturity. 
It can not be plowed under, and it is 
often impossible to plow fields at all 
until the weeds are removed. In many 
parts of the Middle West it becomes 
so bad at times that leather leggings 
have to be put on the horses before 
the grain can be cut. This is a con- 
dition which we do not want to see in 
California. 


The control of the weed is not dif- 
ficult providing all work is thoroughly 
done and before any seed has matured. 
All people in a district must co-operate, 
for one place left to mature a crop will 
reseed all adjacent land. Rotation of 
crops, clean cultivation, especially 
along fence lines, roads and all waste 
places, is very effective. Where hay 
and grain are grown exclusively, the 
problem is more complicated. After 
removal of the crop the ground should 
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Branch of the Russian Thistle, showing apportano before flowering and before the spiny 
branches have e'ongated; a, spines, enlarged; b, young grain with the covering removed, enlarged 
about seven times; c, blossom removed from the axil and viewed from above, enlarged about four 
times; d, section of fruit calyx, side view; e, same, seen from above. (U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Courtesy Monthly Bulletin State Commission of Horticulture.) 
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be cultivated by shallow plowing if the 
seed has not already matured, but if 
it is already ripe the only method 
would be to burn it, to prevent it from 
blowing on adjacent lands and the next 
season summer fallow, followed by 
summer cultivation. Where it is found 
on uncultivated lands, where there is 
a growth of foxtail or other wild grass, 
burning over the land before the seed 
has matured, and then cutting any that 
failed to burn, will control the weed. 

Credit for the discovery of the 
ground bur-nut, or caltrop as it is 
scientifically known, belongs to Mr. 
Knowlton, who sent the first speci- 
mens to the State Commission of Hor- 
ticulture. At that time Mr. Knowlton 
stated the weed was scattered to some 
extent in the immediate vicinity of 
Bakersfield, growing along the sides of 
the streets and on vacant lots. The 
specimens were forwarded to Professor 
H. M. Hall, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and determined by him as the 
ground bur-nut. Regarding it he also 
made the following comment: “It is 
an undesirable immigrant which 1s be- 
coming well established in the upper 
San Joaquin Valley, spreading es- 
pecially from the railroads. It has also 
quite recently appeared in the coast 
side of the mountains." 

The Ground Bur-Nut is not a serious 
pest in cultivated fields, but is a men- 
ace to alfalfa growers. The weed 
growing close to the ground, similar 
to wire-weed, making cutting with a 
mowing machine impossible, but when 
the hay is raked the weed is picked 
up and the burs do large damage in 
the mouths of stock. It is a serious 
pest to sheep men, the burs getting 
into the wool, causing great loss. This 
being an annual weed it is quite easily 
controlled, in cultivated fields by the 
regular cultivation, but should be pre- 
vented from getting into the alfalfa 
fields. As a pest along roads, ditch 
banks, and fence lines, it is one of the 
most serious and should be cut before 
the seed is matured, and above all 
things it should be seen that the work 
is thoroughly done. 

The Sand Bur Grass is a common 
weed throughout the irrigated dis- 


tricts, especially in the light sandy 
soils. Irrigation water is the one fac- 
tor in spreading this weed, it growing 
profusely along the ditch banks and 
checks where it is spread very rapidly. 
It first must be cleaned up here, be- 
fore any field work is done, if results 
are to be obtained. The solution of 
this weed problem will be solved when 
a better system of ditches 1s obtained, 
either cemented or oiled, preventing 
the rank growth of weeds along the 
banks and preventing sub-irrigation 
which does great damage in many of 
the districts. 

The importance of keeping weeds in 
subjection cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. It is difficult to estimate the 
damage they do, but it 1s probable that 
they cost the American farmer several 
hundred million dollars every year. In 
a sense, farming might be called a war- 
fare against weeds. Some farmers 
emerge from the struggle victorious, 
while others go down to defeat. So 
powerful are weed enemies in reducing 
crop yields while at the same time mul- 
tiplying labor, that the farmer should 
at every turn strengthen his position 
against them. Bear these invaders in 
mind in planning the crops and in de- 
ciding on the fields to grow these 
crops, in choosing the implements, in 
buying seed, and in many other farm 
activities. Lack of careful planning 
with reference to weeds is apparent 
in nearly every community. 

It has been shown in experiments 
with corn made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture that weed 
eradication is the principal, if not the 
only, beneficial result of cultivating 
this crop after planting. This means 
that in cultivating the corn crop the 
implements used should be designed 
primarily for accomplishing the de- 
struction of weeds in the easiest and 
cheapest way. It seems to indicate, 
further, that as weed control becomes 
more thorough, intercultural tillage of 
growing crops may be accordingly de- 
creased. 

While there are various definitions 
a weed may be said to be a wild plant 
that has a habit of intruding where it 
is not wanted. Some weeds produce 
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immense quantities of seeds. Some 
mature seeds in a very short time. 
Some have seeds difficult to separate 
from crop seeds. Some have roots or 
root-stalks that live for a number of 
years. They persist because well 
equipped by nature to hold their own. 
Weeds, however, are not always use- 
less. Sometimes they are the principal 
means by which organic matter is re- 
stored to the soil, and, generally speak- 


ing, a soil is productive in proportion 
to the quantity of organic matter it 
contains. Turning farm land out to 
rest merely means that weeds are per- 
mitted to grow on it for several years. 
Weeds are also useful at times in pre- 
venting soil erosion, especially during 
the winter months, and serve a useful 
purpose in collecting and holding the 
nitrates and other soluble salts dur- 
ing periods when crops are not being 
grown, thus preventing these valuable 
nutrients from being washed out of the 
soil. Ordinarily, however, all these 
benefits may be realized through the 
proper rotations, in which case it is a 
serious mistake to allow weeds to 
grow. 


and Power Magazine 


The full reason why weeds reduce 
yields is not definitely known. It is 
well recognized that weeds deprive the 
crops of moisture, plant food, and sun- 
light, and by these means cause de- 


creased yields. Experiments have 
shown, however, that even where there 
is a supply of moisture and plant food 
sufficient for the needs of both the 
weeds and the crop, weeds still exert 


The Caltrop or Ground Bur- 
Nut, showing the seed burs and 
leaves. This pest thrives along 
irrigation ditches and is given 
wide distribution by gravity ir- 
rigation systems. It is particu- 
larly harmful to alfalfa acreage. 
(Illustration courtesy Monthly 
Bulletin State Commission of 
Horticulture.) 


a detrimental effect. This may be due 
in part to the weed roots giving off 
substances which are poisonous to 
crops. The fact that weeds do harm 
in more ways than have been supposed 
is all the more reason why the farmer 
should make strenuous efforts to sub- 
due these invaders. Land that should 
produce 60 bushels of corn may yield 
no more than 20 bushels if weeds are 
not kept down by adequate cultiva- 
tion. Wheat containing wild-onion 
bulblets is sometimes docked as much 
as 50 per cent, and in some cases there 
is no sale at all for such wheat. The 
agricultural experiment station of Min- 
nesota estimates that in that state 
alone the damage to wheat due to weed 
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seeds amounts to two and a half mil- 
lion dollars annually. 

The harvesting and curing of crops 
are sometimes made difficult by the 
presence of weeds. Russian thistle, 
bindweed, and Canada thistle usually 
are a source of great annoyance at har- 
vest time to the growers of small 
grains. Again, some weeds harbor 
fungous and insect troubles which at- 
tack near-by crops. Furthermore, 
some weeds are poisonous or other- 
wise injurious to man, live-stock, or 
live-stock products. Poison ivy, jim- 


success is in sight; but the weeds soon 
recover. Clearing a farm of weeds, es- 
pecially perennials, is no easy task; it 
requires more than average intelligence 
and perseverance. If, however, one 
outlines a plan of attack and faithfully 
sees this plan through to a finish, he 
can practically rid his farm of weeds 
without a great amount of labor and 
expense. 

Mr. Knowlton, the Horticultural 
Commissioner for Kern County, is one 
of the most successful members of the 
state staff. He is regarded in official 
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Horticultural Commissioner Kent S. Knowlton of Kern County and the auto in which he covers 
his territory regularly 


son weed, sumac, and the seeds of corn 
cockle are poisonous to man; wild 
onion and bitterweed spoil dairy prod- 
ucts; cowbane, water parsnip, and loco 
weed are poisonous to stock; and the 
barbed seeds of squirrel-tail grass and 
porcupine grass penetrate the noses 
and mouth of live-stock, causing pain- 
ful sores. 

It is possible for a farmer, especially 
if he follows a good rotation, to make 
his farm almost weed free. Many men, 
however, make a start to clear their 
farms of weeds, but quit too soon. 
Often the campaign is stopped when 


circles from one end of the state to 
the other, as one of the most thorough 
and capable members of the service 
and his work along horticultural lines 
has become known in the proceedings 
of the state conventions. He is a grad- 
uate of the San Luis Obispo State 
Polytechnic School with the class of 
1906, but for more than ten years pre- 
vious had been identifed with the 
orange industry in the southern part 
of the state, where he became to be 
known as an authority on the culture 
and pests of the citrus trees. He is 
from a family of sturdy farming stock 
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and has largely gained his qualifica- 
tions for the work he conducts through 
actual experience. Mr. Knowlton's 
handling of the campaign against the 
Russian Thistle in the Tehachapi dis- 
trict during the summer of 1912 
brought him state-wide recognition. 
He has held the post of commissioner 
in Kern County since three years ago 


last April, being appointed to the office 
after serving one year as deputy, upon 
the resignation of the former commis- 
sioner. The appointment 1s to be made 
again in April, and in view of the big 
service Mr. Knowlton has done the 
farming interests of the county, it is 
reasonable to expect that he will be 
rewarded with reappointment. 


. Merced County Rapidly Coming to the Front 


for Production of Tomatoes 


The heavy production of tomatoes, 
and the marked rapidity with which 
demands from other localities come for 
the fruit, are making this a banner year 
for tomato growers of Merced County. 


Express and freight shipments averag- | 


ing twenty-five carloads per week are 
going out to the dealers in San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Stockton, Oakland, 
ortland, Seattle and Spokane. The 
elements have played wonderfully in 
favor of the Merced growers this sea- 
son. With the local tomato crop 
maturing later than the Imperial Val- 
ley fruit, and with late rains and cold 
weather retarding the Sacramento 
River tomatoes, the market has been 
clear for the reception of Merced's pro- 
duce, and prices have been uncom- 
monly good, netting the growers a 
splendid profit. It is estimated that 
the heavy productivity of the tomato 


season will continue well on to the end 
of the month. 


The second best export crop is prom- 
ised by the cantaloupes of the LeGrand 


district, where 125 acres planted to that 
variety of produce will be ready for 
shipment about the middle of the 
month. These have been raised with- 
out irrigation, and the varieties being 
the favorites, highest market prices are 
expected. The major shipments of 
cantaloupes will go to Denver, Salt 
Lake, Spokane, Seattle, Portland, and 
the California marketing centers—Sac- 
ramento, San Francisco, Stockton and 
Oakland. 


Peaches are now being shipped in 
fairly good quantities. The first of the 
season's fig crop is also being mar- 
keted, and egg plants are moving freely 
and bringing good prices. 


Five Lemon Trees on Reedley Place Produce 


at Rate of $1900 an Acre 


J. N. Shank, who resides one mile 
north of Reedley on what is known as 
the Jim Hardin ranch, has five lemon 
trees in the front yard of his home. 

As an evidence of big money to be 


made in the growing of lemons tfie 

money obtained from the lemons grown 

on the five trees is very good proof. 
The lemons gathered from these 
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trees were sold at a local store at three 
dozen for 25 cents, and netted to Mr. 
Shank the sum of $120, or $24 a tree. 
At that rate an acre of lemons would 
net a grower about $1,900. The five 
trees did not receive especial care such 
as would be given to trees in a lemon 
grove and would, no doubt, with care 
net the grower a larger sum.—Reedley 
Exponent. 


World's Greatest Illumination Feat---Lighting 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Surpassing anything of the kind ever 
before undertaken, the illumination of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition marks 
a new epoch in the science of electric 
lighting. So complete and wonderful 
is this night-time illumination, so gor- 
geous and enchanting, that the visitor 
finds it difficult to decide whether the 
exposition is more beautiful by day 
than by night. Indeed, it has become 
a favorite expression on the coast that 
there are two expositions—that work 
of exquisite art and beauty produced 
by foremost architects, artists, sculp- 
tors, and modern engineers, and an- 
other exposition, even more wonderful, 
rioting nightly in the brilliant colors 
of the rainbow, swimming in vast 
floods of iridescent light. 

Viewing the exposition by daylight 
it is difficult to believe that it could 
be even more beautiful by night. But 
with the dying day the splendor of the 
artificial illumination rises above the 
deepening shadows of the night. First 
the Tower of Jewels begins to take on 
deeper and more intense colorings, the 
prismatic crystals distributing myriad 
colored rays throughout the grounds. 
With the approaching darkness a bat- 
tery of small searchlights send forth 
their rays, bringing out of the darkness 
the star figures surrounding the Court 
of Honor, and jeweled heads radiating 
all the colors of nature, from the palest 
violet to deepest red. Without reveal- 
ing the source of light the Pompeiian 
red walls of the various buildings 
spring into existence. 


Towers gleam against the star- 
studded background of the night. The 
archer on his shadowy pedestal stands 
luminous against the sky, the minor 
domes of the various buildings resem- 
ble great fire opals, the two great foun- 
tains in the Sunken Gardens shed their 
radiance over the scene. As if by 
magic the towers, minarets and pylon- 
lanterns of the exposition spring into 
existence bathed in ruby stones, grad- 
ually fading to delicate pink in the 
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flood of more than one hundred search- 
lights which convert the exterior of the 
towers into softer color values. A 
minute later the flags surmounting the 
parapet walls burst into flames. In 
rapid succession the facades spring out 
of the darkness as the banner standards 
cast fairy-like radiance over the scene, 
which is enhanced by the colors of the 
heraldic shields. This transition 1s rap- 
idly followed by a burst of orange and 
red lights from the windows of the ex- 
position, including the domes and min- 
arets, giving the exposition the effect 
of life within. 

The old scheme of outline illumina- 
tion was to make the buildings a back- 
ground; the new plan of "flood light- 
ing" from masked arc lights is to put 
them in the foreground and utilize 
darkness as a background to accentuate 
the buildings’ beauties. The aurora 
borealis of the polar seas has long stood 
as nature’s challenge to man in the line 
of wonderful illumination. The Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition has outdone it 
with its scintillator—an additional 
source of light—comprising more than 
2,600,000,000 projected candle-power 
from a huge bank of searchlights at 
the water front. This aurora reaches 
from the Golden Gate to Sausalito 
across the bay to San Francisco, and 
the effect of the illumination extends 
for miles around. 

First and foremost among the ex- 
position buildings is the Tower of 
Jewels, 435 feet in height, which domi- 
nates the entire exposition by day as 
by night. This structure rises in ter- 
races which are decorated with stat- 
uary, and the whole is bespangled with 
jewels. The latter consist of cut glass 
of relatively high inflex of refraction, 
secured from Bohemia. The colors 
range through the entire spectrum, 
from the palest violet to the deepest 
red. 

There are 102,000 of the “novagems,” 
or “exposition jewels,’ on the tower, 
outlining it, and also being massed in 
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the shape of shields and medallions. 
The jewels are so hung that the plane 
of the table is about 20 degrees from 
the vertical, and this enables them to 
receive the rising light from the search- 
lights and refract it back into the 
course, each “novagem” having a small 
mirror behind it. From all sides of the 
tower immense projections throw their 
powerful lights upon the jewels which 
the mirrors flash back with the ad- 
dition of the tints, producing a pris- 
matic effect never before achieved and 
practically beyond adequate descrip- 
tion. 

The exhibit palaces, although not 
open at night, have lights hanging be- 
hind every stained window and dome 
pane. The roof of every dome is 
flooded by searchlights. The walls of 
the palaces, which are plastered in imi- 
tation of Roman travertine marble and 
are a soft cream in color, are lighted 
by triple lamps, screened on three sides 
by: translucent fabric. The lamps are 
set at the top of banner standards oc- 
curring 50 or 60 feet apart. 

At previous expositions the columns 
have been lighted by strings of lamps 
within the colonnade, lamps which 
from most viewpoints were exposed 
and offensive. Here the back of the 
column and the wall are illuminated 
by triple lights hidden in the flutes. 
The front of each column is lighted by 
a gas-filled lamp sunk in a highly orna- 
mental shell on a standard across the 
roadway from the building. 

The only jewels used, apart from the 
central tower, are set about the heads 
of the scores of seraphic figures, rep- 
resenting stars, which surmount the 
walls of the Court of the Universe. A 
small hidden searchlight sends its 
beam across the court to rest upon the 
head of each of these figures. A light 
set at the feet of each takes care of 
the shadows. The fountains and cas- 
cades are lighted from beneath the sur- 
face by lights of changing colors. The 
statues stand out as splendidly as by 
day; in fact, at night they appear to 
be of the purest marble. It is difficult 
to locate the positions of their search- 
lights, or even of the auxiliary lights 
that relieve the shadows. 
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In the huge, elliptical Court of the 
Universe are two veritable pillars of 
light. By day these pillars, of a 
curious, dense glass, seem like marble 
shafts that rise from fountains to sup- 
port the figures of the Rising Sun and 
the Setting Sun, Each pillar is 30 feet 
in height and five feet in diameter. 
Within each are high efficiency gas- 
filled incandescent lamps. The shafts 
fill the whole, vast court with their 
glow. 

Flags on parapets and walls fly as 
impressively at 10 o'clock at night as 
at 10 o’clock in the morning. Two 
searchlights, cunningly hidden, cover 
the full field of each flag. 

The Palace of Horticulture, resem- 
bling the Mosque of Ahmed I in Con- 
stantinople, has a central glass dome 
186 feet in height and 152 feet in diam- 
eter. Ten big searchlights, sunk in the 
floor of the palace, send their beams 
up through the curving glass of this 
dome. Revolving screens produce 
countless color combinations. Viewed 
from any point inside the grounds or 
from any of the San Francisco hilltops, 
the dome is first a tremendous opal, 
then the playground of rainbows, and 
next the wildest kaleidoscope ever 
seen. 

Curved in shape, with a great domed 
rotunda facing the encircling colon- 
nades, the Palace of Fine Arts is sep- 
arated from the main group of exhibit 
palaces by a lagoon. A special system 
of flood lighting, of half lighting and 
shadow lighting, is employed in order 
that the lagoon may give back the most 
perfect and indescribable reflections. 
Silver moonlight effects are produced 
by concealed lights shining through 
ground glass shades. 

In Festival Hall, which is in frequent 
use at night, no lamps or chandeliers 
are to be seen. Searchlights sunk in 
a well in the center of the floor send 
their beams into the ceiling of the great 
dome, to be diffused throughout the 
hall. 

The Court of Abundance by night 
is wonderful and weird. Two sun- 
bursts send a soft yellowish light over 
the figures, fountains and flowers. 
Flood lights pick out the details of the 


upper part of the Spanish Gothic organ 
tower. In the shadows of the lower 
part are great urns from which red- 
lighted steam is constantly rising. 
From four caldrons about the court 
rise similar clouds of colored steam. 
In six or eight other huge caldrons 
wave flares of burning gas. Steam 
and flames issue from among the fig- 
ures of the central fountain group. 

In addition to the illumination pro- 
vided for buildings, towers, statuary 
and courts, there is the most spec- 
tacular lighting feature of all, a battery 
of forty-eight 36-inch searchlight scin- 
tillators placed on Morro Castle at the 
entrance to the yacht harbor. This is 
by far the largest battery ever assem- 
bled, and the effects are a revelation 
even to electrical engineers. The lamps 
are controlled by a corps of forty-eight 
marines under command of a commis- 
sioned officer and six non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

The nightly program begins with 
the setting of a great fan in the sky. 
When the color screens are adjusted 
the aurora borealis appears. From the 
city’s hilltops the glowing exposition 
is seen against a background of vari- 
colored beams that project off into the 
horizon and up into the heavens. Upon 
signal the orderly playing of the lights 


begins. There is the “Beam Dance,” 
the “Spooks Parade,’ the ‘Cloud 
Salvo.” Next may come the “Fairy 


Feathers,” the “Chromatic Wheels,” or 
the “Plumes of Paradise.”  Fire-spit- 
ting bombs screech high into the air. 
They explode to form clouds and fan- 
tastic figures. Upon the queer, drift- 
ing shapes of white smoke the scin- 
tillators play and dance. Japanese fire- 
works may rain men, pigs and flowers 
and the lights march with these as 
they travel over the city or out to sea. 

The searchlights make sport with 
steam clouds, painting them beau- 
tifully and fantastically. On a cloudy 
night the marines know their full hap- 
piness. With something sizable in the 
air to attack, they produce effects that 
amaze the eye and cause a quick catch- 
ing of the breath. 

The corps at Morro Castle is dream- 
ing of, and preparing for, the low, 
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pleasant fogs that will drag lazily in 
through the Golden Gate when sum- 
mer evenings come. Then the world 
shall be shown, says the commander, 
just what may be done with lights 
consuming 600 horsepower of elec- 
tricity. When the great lamps center 
their red beams upon a low bank oí 
white fog the reflection, it is believed, 
will cause the palaces to glow as with 
supernatural fires. The nightly pro- 
gram for the scintillators is made out 
as carefully as the program for one oí 
the concert bands. The statement 5 
made that no two programs will ever 
be exactly alike. 


Although many men assisted in per- 
fecting the illumination of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, the chief honors are 
conceded to W. D'Arcy Ryan, illumi- 
nating engineer of the General Elec- 
tric Company and to the exposition. 
He was the originator whose skill kept 
pace with his daring. When he had 
dreamed out the Tower of Jewels he 
searched Europe for the glass that 
would best suit his purposes. He 
found it in Austria. The gem cutters 
were kept busy until they gave him 
the shape having the highest qualities 
of refraction. The exposition officially 
recognized his work in special cere- 
monies on Illumination Day by pre- 
senting him with a bronze plaque. 


As night settles over the joyous ex- 
position the clusters of glass balls oí 
the South Gardens signal the coming 
of the electric current. Presently color- 
ful life steals into the windows and 
domes of the palaces. Then the Tower 
of Jewels, lifting its tremendous mass 
like a volcanic peak, feels the thrill. 
The orange-red lamps in the floors of 
its seven levels work a transformation. 


The Palace of Fine Arts lives again 
in its lagoon. The half dome in the 
arch of the Court of the Four Seasons 
finds its missing segment unbroken in 
the mirror pool below. After an hour 
or two, when the whispering thousands 
from everywhere have grown some- 
what accustomed to the majesty of 
light, the scintillators will set up the 
spectrum in the heavens and begin to 
run the scales of its colors. 
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Farming De Luxe--- Big Electric Water System 
Solves Problem of the City Farmer 


Electric water supply plant of the Bullard North Fresno Tract 


Farming De Luxe is being planned market. All of the conveniences of 
for the settlers of Bullard North the city home are being placed at the 
Fresno tract, where 120 one-acre farm disposal of the farmer, and what is 
lots are now being placed upon the more, by means of a big electric pump- 
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ing plant, a water system has been in- 
stalled which will deliver the supply 
required for domestic and irrigation 
purposes to every farm. 

A huge stand tower, seventy feet 
high, ten feet in diameter, and contain- 
ing approximately 40,000 gallons, is 
the most striking feature of the system. 
It is continually kept full by means of 
an electric automatic switch control 
that operates a thirty-five horsepower 
motor and five-inch pump connected up 
with a ten-inch well, which gives an 
abundance of water. The motor and 
pump are installed in the bottom of a 
thirty feet pit, forcing the water into 
the huge upright tank from which, by 


means of a system of main and lateral 
eight and six-inch tarred wooden pipe 
lines, it is distributed throughout the 
entire tract under pressure of thirty 
pounds. : 

This tract is designed to meet the 
requirements of the person whose busi- 
ness commands his daily presence in 
the city, but whose desiré is to spend 
the remainder of his day on his own 
farm. The tract has graded and curbed 
streets, cement sidewalks, electricity 
for lighting and domestic purposes and 
telephone and water service. An elec- 
tric interurban railway carries him to 
and from the city. Farming De Luxe 
is a reality here. 


This One Tree Worth a Fortune and is 


Insured for Princely Sum 


At Whittier there is one of the most 
valuable trees in this state, an avocado 
(alligator pear). This tree produced 
3,000 pears last year that averaged the 
owner 50 cents each, also produced 
$1,500 worth of bud wood the same 
year, totaling $3,000 for the year. To 
protect this tree a fence thirty feet high 
has been built around it. The owner 
carries insurance with Lloyds of Lon- 
don to the amount of $30,000 against 
wind and fire. The avocado, which is 
a native of the tropics, has great food 
value, taking the place of meat, eggs, 


etc. The University of California ex- 
periments show the food values of the 
fruit to be as follows: Water, 71.58; 
protein, 2.50; fat, 19.33; ash, 1.29. The 
food value of an egg follows: Water, 
73.7; protein, 14.8; fat, 10.5; ash, 1.00. 
A number of these trees have been 
planted in the San Joaquin Valley and 
are doing well. One tree in Visalia 
grown from the seed is twelve years 
old, twenty-eight feet high, and meas- 
ures thirty inches in circumference. 
The thin skin variety, such as is being 
propagated here, have been known to 
stand temperature to 14 degrees. 


Great Quantities of California Butter 


Being Shipped to Australia 


Due to the European war, California 
is shipping great quantities of butter 
to Australia. 

Australia and New Zealand have, in 
the past, shipped more than 2,916,108 


pounds of butter annually to Califor- 
nia, but in the last three months Cali- 
fornia has shipped to the Antipodes 
1,083,358 pounds, valued at $290,964. 
The reason for the change is that 
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Australia contracted to supply Eng- 
land during the war, but a drought 
made this impossible, so California has 
been called on to make up the de- 
ficiency. 

The steamer Ventura sailed for the 
Antipodes on July 10th loaded with 
approximately a quarter of a million 
pounds of butter. It is expected that 
the demand will be great for the next 
sixty to ninety days. ` 
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Twenty acres of olives are being set 
out on the Denman ranch near Exeter. 


An alfalfa mill has been installed at 
Helm to grind the big tonnage of hay 
raised in that locality. 


The grape crop of Kings County 1s 
estimated to be ten per cent above nor- 
mal this season. 


Kings County’s assessed valuation 
grew $1,153,968 during the fiscal year 
just closed. This is 11 per cent gain 
over the assessment of 1914, and was 
brought up very materially by a gain 
of 13 per cent in real estate valuations. 

At the auction sale on the Topham 
place in the Lindsay district during the 
month young cows sold as high as $135 
per head, which is the record for grade 
stock qin this section of the state. 


State, federal, county and automobile 
club officials are being interested in 
the construction of a proposed high- 
way to Mount Whitney. A time in 
August has been set as the date for a 
preliminary trip over the proposed 
route by representatives of the differ- 
ent organizations above mentioned. 

It is reported that the big Perkins 
ranch property in the Cuyama Valley 
is to be cut up and that well drillers 
are conducting water tests throughout 
the property. It is reported a Los 
Angeles concern has secured an option 
on 6,000 acres of the tract and is plan- 
ning to establish 150 families on the 
property. 

With an abundance of hay in the 
country, the alfalfa mill at Kerman is 
having some difficulty in keeping busy. 
The shortage is attributed to two rea- 
sons, the great increase in the number 
of cows brought into the district and 
the disinclination of the farmers to sell 
at the prevailing prices, they preferring 
to hold against an advance in the fall. 

The fruit season has been four or 
five days late this season. The can- 
neries will begin peach packing about 
the 20th of the month, which is also the 
date set for the beginning of the grape 
picking. 
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. The bean planting enthusiasm has 
hit Oakdale and many hundreds of 
acres have been put in, the popular 
variety being the blackeye. 

The Madera Co-operative Creamery 
has passed the 130 mark in the number 
of patrons and is turning out 1,200 
pounds of butter daily. The checks 
paid the dairymen the first of July ag- 
gregated more than $8,000, a record for 
the institution. 

Owing to the big increase in jack- 
rabbits and cotton-tails and the dam- 
age they are doing to crops, the ranch- 
ers and settlers of the Chowchilla dis- 
trict are planning a big rabbit drive as 
soon as the present harvest season 
comes to an end. The drive will be 
extensively advertised throughout the 
valley and it will be a reminder of the 
similar events which occurred with reg- 
ularity many years ago. 

The annual report of the registrar 
and receiver of the Visalia Land Office 
shows that at the present time there 
remains in the district 114,593 acres of 
unappropriated land, 86,476 acres of 
which have not yet been surveyed. 
During the past year 82,016.97 acres 
were taken up as homesteads, isolated 
tracts, desert land claims and timber 
and stone claims. The demand for 
government land is stated to be greater 
today than for some time past. The 
Visalia land district comprises land in 
Tulare, Kern, Kings, Fresno, Merced, 
Monterey and San Benito counties. 

The Visalia plant of the San Joaquin 
Sugar Company, the only beet sugar 
factory in the valley, started its sea- 
son's campaign on the first of this 
month. This year it is estimated that 
the output of the factory will be 75,000, 
100-pound bags of sugar. The cam- 
paign will last three months, and 125 
men will be employed at the factory, 
which will have a payroll of $15,000 
monthly. More than $125,000 will be 
paid to the 135 farmers who are inter- 
ested in growing beets for the factory, 
most of whom are in the immediate 
vicinity of Visalia. 
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A new creamery has been started up 
in Bakersfield. Thirty-five dairies are 
furnishing the fat. 

A ten acre, one-year-old lemon and 
Valencia orchard at Yorba Linda sold 
recently for $1,250 per acre. 

Beck and Dalton of Corcoran sold 
sixteen head of dairy cattle last month 
for $105 each. 

The new co-operative canning estab- 
lishment at Kingsburg was completed 
and ready for operation by the 15th of 
the month. 

Potato digging machines are being 
used in the upper end of the valley. 
They grade the harvest by means of 
screens. 
of the river remain to be studied. The 
work east of Los Banos has been re- 
tarded considerably by lack of suitable 
equipment and bad weather. A report 
of the survey is expected within six 
months. 

The Burrel ranch, about four miles 
northwest of Visalia, has been sold to 
Southern California purchasers for a 
price reported to be $125,000. The 
property is comprised of 840 acres and 
was owned by Visalia and Tulare busi- 
ness men. 

Fifty thousand sacks of early 
potatoes were grown in Kern County 
this year and now the merchants are 
making an endeavor to assist the far- 
mers in disposing of the surplus pro- 
duction. 

What is believed to be the largest 
contract for alfalfa ever signed up in 
this valley was closed between the Por- 
terville Alfalfa Company and W. ۰ 
Bloomingdale of New York, the total 
value of the product running to nearly 
$50,000. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment the company will deliver the hay 
to Bloomingdale at the railroad, to be 
shipped via the Panama Canal to the 
eastern seaboard. Bloomingdale states 
that on its arrival in New York the 
hav will be placed on the market at 
from S25 to $27.50 per ton, to be used 
as a ration with millstuffs for feeding 
dairy cattle. At this price, he says, 
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there will be a good demand, as dry 
feed is selling in the east at the present 
time for from $32.50 to $35 per ton. 

William Matlock has a Valencia 
orange tree in his yard from which he 
has picked oranges of three different 
years’ crops. Two of these crops, the 
fruit of 1913 and 1914, are perfect, ripe, 
delicious tasting specimens of fruit, 
while the fruit of 1915 1s yet green. 
The tree is unprotected, and ever since 
it came into bearing there has never 
been a day in which Mr. Matlock could 
not go out and pick fine, ripe oranges 
for his friends. The winter frosts do 
not seem to have affected even the fruit 
of 1913, which has now been hanging 
ripened on the tree for two years. In 
fact, this fruit seems to excel the flavor 
of the 1914 crop, which hangs beside 
that of 1913 and 1915.—Selma Enter- 
prise. | 

The supervisors of Kings County 
have passed an ordinance looking to- 
ward the eradication of the hog cholera 
in that county. It carries a penalty of 
a $500 fine or six months imprison- 
ment, 

Clear profits, varying from 5 to 47 
per cent, were made by the students of 
the Visalia High School Agricultural 
Club, who recently engaged in a hog 
raising contest. All costs, including 
time and pasturage, were figured in. 
Good stock was used. 

Twenty-five apricots on a single 
limb, weighing 234 pounds, were ex- 
hibited in Wasco during the month by 
C. Westernberg, colonist living west of 
town, as a fair sample of the crop he 
is raising this year on five acres of 
three-year-old trees. The cots were 
uniform 1n size, of excellent flavor and 
perfect in coloring. They were about 
the best sample exhibited hereabouts 
of any kind of fruit this season. Mr. 
Westernberg planted his trees 27 feet 
apart and to show the remarkable 
growth of the trees the branches are 
now touching on all four sides,. al- 
though the trees are not yet fully 
matured.—W asco News. 
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The Kings County Poultry Associa- 
tion has set November 11, 12 and 13 
for the holding of its annual winter 
poultry show. 


The first shipments of watermelons 
from the Dinuba district commanded a 
price of $12, which was very encourag- 
ing to the growers. 


Fresno County's assessment this 
vear amounts to 879,779,770, which is 
an increase of $1,021,095 over the last 
year assessment roll. 


The Porterville Citrus Association 
wil expend $9,000 in installing new 
machinery and making other improve- 
ments in its plants for the coming sea- 
son's run. 


By placing eggs on a hot water bot- 
tle and covering them with a feather 
duster, Jerome Jackson claims to have 
raised three broods of chickens in his 
room at the Y. M. C. A. He says he 
will continue the business, the profit 
being 100 per cent. He asks that it be 
remembered that he is a member of the 
Young Men's Christian Association 
and a teacher of a Sunday School class, 
when his claim is considered.—Fowler 
Independent. 

A saving of $400,000 annually on 
raisins alone, assuming that the ship- 
ment will aggregate 100,000 tons, will 
result from the new dried íruit and 
raisin rates to become effective August 
21st. As total shipments of dried fruits 
and raisins are estimated at one-quar- 
ter million tons each year the total sav- 
ing will be more than one million dol- 
lars. Officials of the California Asso- 
ciated Raisin Company and growers in 
general are elated at the news that 
these rates over the Southern Pacific 
will become effective so soon. The 
new rate on dried fruit in boxes to 
Chicago and all points in the vicinity 
will be 90 cents a hundred pounds. 
Dried fruit for New York and all points 
reached through the Atlantic seaboard 
will be shipped by way of the Sunset 
gulf route. The rate will be 8475 cents 
a hundred pounds. 
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The Stanislaus supervisors will con- 
tinue the fight against squirrels. For 
the last two years the federal govern- 
ment has assisted the county in the 
matter, but three weeks ago the gov- 
ernment assistance was suddenly with- 
drawn. The supervisors have voted to 
spend $300 per month on the work. 

Madera County grain fields are 
showing a good yield and threshing 
is in progress on many of the larger 
ranches. Damage from smut was not 
as great as feared earlier in the season. 
Extra heavy weight of the grain is 
showing in the weight of the sacks of 
barley, which are holding up to as high 
as 120 pounds. 


F. A. Cleveland shipped fifteen car- 
loads of wheat from his warehouse 
Tuesday, setting a high mark for grain 
shipments from this point. The cars 
averaged 350 sacks each and were sold 
for a good price. On Wednesday the 
day's receipts were $19,400 and was 
realized on twenty-five cars of grain 
and 50,000 empty sacks. Predicting on 
the amount of grain that will be har- 
vested in this district, Mr. Cleveland 
thinks the crop will reach 600,000 sacks 
of wheat and barley and that the aver- 
age price will be $1.50.—Corcoran 
Journal. 


The first annual District Fair of 
Merced County will be held in Septem- 
ber in the city of Merced, under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Farmers’ Institute, assisted by 
auxiliary promotive bodies. The ob- 
ject will be to exploit up-to-date meth- 
ods of farm management quite as much 
as noteworthy agricultural, horticul- 
tural and livestock products. Prem- 
iums will be awarded for both classes 
of exhibits, with special encouragement 
given to the farmer of the small area. 
The fair will probably be held in three 
tents, 100 by 150 feet each, arranged 
to accommodate separate exhibits of 
different kinds, also for lectures, en- 
tertainment features and advertising 
booths. 
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Modesto bankers have financed the 
Tidewater and Southern for $100,000 
and that line will extend south to Tur- 
lock. 

The harvest season is on in full sway 
and the grain fields and the orchards 
throughout the San Joaquin Valley 
now present busy scenes. 

The sale of the 1,280 acre Croop 
ranch near Merced has been reported 
to Frank Pelisser of Los Angeles for 
a cash consideration of $65,000. 

Californians will be pleased to learn 
that this state ranks first in butter of 
superior quality. The jury of awards 
at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition have announced the award- 
ing of the grand prize, the highest pos- 
sible honors, to the "Golden State" 
brand butter, made by the California 
Central Creameries, a company which 
operates a line of factories entirely 
within the state. Owing to the inter- 
national character of the exposition, 
this award places "Golden State" but- 
ter, a California product, at the head 
of the list in competition with butter 
not only from other states, but foreign 
as well. 

Wheat growers in the vicinity of 
Porterville are holding their grain, al- 
though this season's prices are five 
cents higher than last year. Only a 
very few grain men in the district have 
shown any disposition to sell. Nearly 
all of the big grain ranchers in the 
Ducor and Deer Creek districts have 
decided to warehouse their crops and 
hold for better prices. 

The California Development Board 
reports a request from a practical far- 
mer, who represents a number of mid- 
dle class salaried men, for about 3,000 
acres of government land or cheap land 
in one tract or in the same community. 
He specifies that it may be rolling land, 
but not mountainous, and must be in 
a locality where the rainfall amounts 
to twenty inches a year. Government 
land would be preferred, provided there 
is a sufficient amount of tillable land 
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on each homestead. The applicant 
states that this land would immediately 
be brought under cultivation, but the 
individual settlers would not move 
their families until they had acquired 
title to the land and had it in a going 
condition. All the farms would be 
started, however, under the manage- 
ment of someone selected by them. 


The banana tree which has for so 
many years been little more than an 
ornament at Hyde Park, has decided 
to make itself a little more useful, ac- 
cording to M. H. Garnett, assistant 
secretary of the Tulare County Board 
of Trade, for this morning a nice large 
blossom was sighted at the top part 
of the tree. The tree has never borne 
any fruit but it is thought that by 
careful watching the blossom may be 
made to develop.—Visalia Times. 


Charles Edward Chambliss, an ex- 
pert from the Agricultural Department 
at Washington, visited the Kern 
County rice fields during the month 
and praised the conditions which ob- 
tain in this county, declaring that the 
longer season for rice growing gives 
this part of the state an advantage over 
the Sacramento Valley where rice has 
been grown successfully for a number 
of years. Much of the soil here is 
superior, he said, to that of Butte and 
Colusa counties. 


Drawings have been approved for 
signs which are to be placed along the 
state highway and which will call to 
the attention of travelers the beauties 
and attractions of the "Orange Grove 
Route" from Delano through the citrus 
orchards to Fresno. One of the chief 
features of this sign will be a large 
map which will show the location of 
the various towns, as well as the com- 
parative distances to mountain resorts. 


Los Angeles and Pasadena business 
men have formed the Kings County 
Land and Cattle Company to carry on 
a general land and cattle business in 
Kings County. The company is capi- 
talized for $200,000. 
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A hog raisers' association is to be 
organized at Chowchill under the 
auspices of the farm bureau of that 
district. 

Five hundred acres of potatoes is 
being harvested in the Chowchilla dis- 
trict. The yield is good and at the 
average the sacks are now running, the 
crop is estimated to be worth $70,000. 

The C. H. Powers ranch, southwest 
of Delano, is being converted into a 
modern dairying and hog-raising prop- 
erty. A large acreage has been planted 
to corn and alfalfa. 

Reports from New York tell of the 
closing markets for Valencia oranges 
showing a marked stiffening. In one 
instance three cars of choice pack 
brought $3.95; a half car at $3.75, and 
a full car at $3.40. At these prices the 
fruit netted the grower from $1.85 to 
$2.40 per box. 

W. R. Nutting, of Fresno, who for 


the past two years has been making a ' 


study of the possibilities of the date 
palm in the San Joaquin Valley, and 
has satisfied himself and a number of 
business associates of the success of 
the undertaking. is arranging for the 
planting of sixty acres in the Reedley 
district, to palms. 

C. H. Stiles, a prosperous rancher 
and dairyman of the McFarland dis- 
trict, has just completed the construc- 
tion of a thoroughly modern dairy 
building for the housing of his herd. 
The building has been erected in con- 
formity with the latest ideas in drain- 
age together with steam for cleaning 
and a cooling system for the care of 
the milk and cream. Electrical milk- 
ing machines have been installed. The 
barn will accommodate sixty-eight 
cows. 

A six-legged bull calf passed 
through the valley recently in charge 
of its owner, E. J. Seymour, who 
started out with the animal from Flor- 
ida eighteen months ago on a trans- 
continental hike, making expenses by 
exhibiting the animal and selling photo- 
graphs of it. The bull's extra pair of 


pedal extremities have grown out from 
the top of the shoulders. They are 
small and thin and hang loosely on the 
animal’s sides, but they are equipped 
with hoofs, and are plainly visible and 
distinct. 

Approximately 7,000 acres will be 
devoted to corn in northern Kern 
County this year, making the highest 
acreage ever planted to that product 
in this part of the valley. Growers of 
corn expect to reap a rich harvest, as 
market quotations at present rate corn 
along with wheat. The Kern County 
Land Company, which annually turns 
off over a million dollars’ worth of beef 
cattle from its Poso ranch, adjoining 
Wasco, is the heaviest planters of the 
product. This company will plant 
about 2,500 acres on its own account, 
and in addition to this will have an in- 
terest in as much more planted by 
others on Kern County Land Company 
property. 

A consignment of 9,600 cases of 
canned fruits, which filled eight large 
freight cars, was shipped out of Selma 
recently by Libby, McNeil and Libby. 
The fruit is all specially prepared for 
export shipment, and routed to ter- 
minal water points, and it is presumed 
that it is being shipped for use by some 
of the European armies. 

Valencias proved a profitable crop 
for Tulare County growers, figures 
issued by associations at Porterville 
showing that the pack for the season 
averaged $1.80 f. o. b. At this price 
the net to the grower is $1.30 per box. 
The total value of the pack this spring 
us reach practically half a million dol- 
ars. 

The Sunlit Fruit Company will see 
that no canning peaches go to waste 
in this section on account of their plant 
remaining idle. They will buy all that 
is not otherwise disposed of and ship 
it to their cannery at Berkeley. No 
price has as yet been fixed by any of 
the canneries but indications point to 
about $12, or half the average price. 
—Atwater Signal. 
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Crude Oil Prices at the Well 


San Francisco, Cal., July 15, 1915 


Effective June 7, 1915, Standard Oil Company offers the following 
prices for crude oil at the well: 


San Joaquin Valley Fields 
(Kern River, Midway-Sunset, McKittrick, Lost Hills-Belridge, Coalinga) 


14 degrees to and including 20.9 degrees gravity 
21 degrees to and including 26.9 degrees gravity ........... 
27 degrees to and including 30.9 degrees gravity ........... 


31 degrees gravity and lighter 


Per bbl., $0.32 
d 40 


Ventura County 


21 degrees to and including 26.9 degrees gravity ........... 
27 degrees to and including 30.9 degrees gravity ........... 
31 degrees gravity and lighter ........ 
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Whittier-Fullerton Field 


18 degrees to and including 20.9 degrees gravity ........... 
21 degrees to and including 26.9 degrees gravity ........... 
27 degrees to and including 30.9 degrees gravity ........... 
31 degrees gravity and lighter ........ 
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State Law for Regulation of Water Control 
in Oil Fields Now in Effect 


Recent state legislation for the pro- 
tection of oilfields from underground 
water, places the control with the State 
Mining Bureau. The state mineral- 
ogist, Fletcher McN. Hamilton, is em- 
powered to appoint a state oil and gas 
supervisor who will be in charge of 
the work about to be undertaken; his 
office will be at the bureau in San 
Francisco. The supervisor will ap- 
point deputies, who must be either 
geologists or engineers. The deputies 
will be permanently stationed in the 
various oilfields, and it will be their 
duty to become thoroughly informed 
upon the physical conditions causing 
the water damage. 

The results of the investigations by 
the field deputies will be available to 
all oil operators. It 1s expected that 
the information and advice to be given 
out by the deputies will in a large 
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measure enable the solution of the 
problem where it is physically and 
economically possible to do so. Most 
Operators are, of course, anxious to 
develop their properties in the most 
systematic and approved fashion and 
need no compulsion. 

The exceptional cases where opera- 
tors refuse to take proper precautions 
to protect their own territory and that 
of their neighbors, will be dealt with 
by the supervisor directly. He will 
make use of all the information pre- 
sented by the interested parties, as 
well as that gathered by his deputies. 
Any order issued by the supervisor 
may be reviewed and set aside by an 
arbitration board chosen by the af- 
fected operators. Means are provided 
for carrying out the final order of the 
supervisor or arbitration board, and 
the cost of repair work becomes a lien 
upon the offending property. 


Independent Oil Producers Agency Report 
of California Oil Operations 


Following is the June report of the production and field operations of 
the California oil districts as prepared by the Statistical Department of the 
Independent Oil Producers Agency at Los Angeles: 


t ۳ a Daily Average 
District Bs EE t - GE 

S ey 3 È EE:‏ وت 

sz: B5 g 3 EP : 5 3 
ا‎ da A cA ٭‎ & as = x = 
Kern River ......... سے‎ 1 .. .. 1,50 755,148 25,171 22,633 19,801 
McKittrick .......... .. TEM WT 258 309,257 10,308 10,089 10,607 
Midway-Sunset ..... 8 49 14 4 1,247 3,234,734 107,824 107,912 135,361 
Lost Hills-Belridge .. .. 4 .. .. 250 349,134 11,639 12,213 13,220 
Coalinga مھ ری‎ 1 7 2 5 812 1,138,492 37,950 38,412 43,705 
Santa Maria ........ .. 3 6 7 230 397,560 13,252 12,588 11,689 
Ventura-Newhall .... 1 16 2 1 428 | 81,30 2,724 2,939 2,586 
Los Angeles-Salt Lake .. .. 1 .. 604 162,672 5,422 5,763 6,732 
Whittier-Fullerton ... 5 54 4 1 578 1,010,721 33,692 35,258 37,974 
Summerland ........ .. bu. tins due: 302 4,500 150 145 163 
TORRES SSE es 15 134 30 18 6,049 7,443,957 248,132 247,952 281,841 
May 0ھ‎ 14 138 41 38 5,943 7,686,517 247952 ...... ...... 
Difference .......... 1 4 9 20 ۱86 242560 ^ 188 ...... ...... 
Stocks June IS. 1915: CECA in RU End x ves ہی‎ EA 59,696,714 
Tune Producuon:. sod SSIES EEE eee eta bei ied dd dws ses 7 443,957 
Toal ۳۶ِ aie EO Ee ii iE 67,140,671 
Jane shipments to; ETUC LES DAPSONE 7,586,046 
Stocks: July 15t VOUS. ond. obs dict Ecol oti de scena eot dob Ru Rs 59,554,625 
Stocks Decreased June sted ts Se Vee eee tee eine TETTE 142.089 
Stocks: Tanuary Ist. 1915 orrian OA EEE wd Mae ew a toss 58,259,119 

Daily Average Daily Average 
June May 1914 

Production "ٰ' ' ص9 ص9‎ ees 248,132 247,952 281,841 
SHIDIHeHIS Ls hws cea Exc D DP OP cand جو‎ .. 252,868 250,341 258,825 
5116700306: ase inne ed du کی ہی موم‎ T 4.736 2,380 *23,016 
OSH IM سی‎ ied وم‎ dep ara tors رک‎ nd 20,000 23,000 18,500 


41,516 


* Surplus 


Potential Surplus ...................ee. 15,264 20,611 


At the present time there is prac- but in Fukien, Yunnan and parts of 
tically no hydroelectric power develop- Shantung provinces, water power sta- 
ment in China. Such electrical plants tions may ultimately be installed. 
as have been installed are driven al- The actual cost of electric lighting, 
most altogether by steam. The im- for the same amount of illumination, 
mense delta plains of the Yangtze and is very little more than that of kero- 
Yellow Rivers, are not, in a general sene where the new Mazda electric 
sense, suitable for hydroelectric plants, lamps are used. 
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Scenic Treats for Summer Vacationists 


"ON 


b wf. p ہابت‎ 
LV be یز‎ 
یں‎ 


No. 1, Rapids on the Middle Tule; No. 2, Crane Valley Lake from one of the mountain trails; 


۱ 
No. 3, Tule Hiver above the Doyle Ranch; No. 4, South Fork from the bridge at Packinpaugh's; ' 
No. 5, Hughes Creek above Piedra; No. 6, Langworthy's Camp near Brown's Creek Ditch; No. 7, 
Crane Valley Lake from The Pines; No. 8, Head of No. 1 Ditch; No. 9, Confluence of North and ۱ 
South Forks of the San Joaquin, showing South Fork flume; No. 10, *Billy Brown" Falls on Brown's 


in the Mountain Power House Districts 


1 2 
` . 
E i " 4 ow S " 
KMS y E رم‎ 
i " " pov - | . > 
gm ا‎ LN. TM PN <. " 


AAS یووم یپ اد خی‎ RAE ےر‎ A bel بد وکا‎ CRM مق‎ i ہج یکھڈ‎ N 
Creek; No. 11, View on Tule River near the headworks; No. 12, Brown's Creek ditch diversion dam 
on the South Fork; No. 13, Falls on Whiskey Creek. These photographs, with the exception of No. 
3, which was taken by Superintendent of Operation E. J. Crawford, is the camera artistry of Chief 
Load Dispatcher L. J. Moore, who never fails to exhibit some new negatives after a mountain 


trip. 
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State's Prosperity Indicated by 
Export Increase 


The increasing prosperity of the 
State of California is shown in the an- 
nual custom-house report, which gives 
an increase of seventeen million dollars 
in exports from San Francisco during 
the fiscal year 1915, just closed, over 
those of the fiscal year 1914. For 1914 
the total exports amounted to the sum 
of $62,535,648, and for the year just 
passed to $79,731,766. The largest 
month for exports during the last year 
was February, when products to the 
value of $8,086,734 were shipped from 
this port. 

During the last six months, the last 
half of the fiscal year, exports increased 
$15,000,000 over the same period a year 
ago. The value of exports during the 
last six months of the fiscal year just 
passed were $39,573,826, while for the 
same period a year ago, the value was 
only $24,626,152. 

Imports for the year increased sev- 
eral millions, the value for the fiscal 
year 1915 being $76,068,028, while for 
the same period last year they were 
$66,394,289. Of the ten millions in- 
crease in imports during the year, an 
increase of six millions took place dur- 
ing the last six months of the year, as 
compared with that of the previous 
one. ‘The value of imports during the 
last six months was $41,048,354, while 
for the same period a year ago the 
amount was $34,075,543. 
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Make Progress in Paying Off 
Farm Mortgages 


Figures just issued by the census 
bureau indicate that the burden of 
mortgages on the farms of the coun- 
try is decreasing. They now aggre- 
gate only about a quarter of the value 
of farm property. 

It is a different story from that pre- 
vailing twenty years ago, when a large 
part of the farm mortgages proved 
worthless. Owners were abandoning 
their farms, and often the man who 
held the mortgage concluded that it 
would not pay to settle for taxes, as 
he could scarcely sell the property for 
enough to pay costs of foreclosure. 

The existence of a large body of 
farm indebtedness does not necessarily 
prove that farmers are too much in- 
clined to borrow money. With better 
buildings and machinery they could 
often greatly increase their production. 
Failure to borrow the funds for proper 
equipment may mean timidity rather 
than true conservation. With the es- 
tablishment of a rural credit system, 
there should come a large expansion 
of farm production, as the result of 
giving the farmer better tools to work 
with at moderate rates of interest. 


An Excellent Method for 
Preserving Eggs 


The following receipt for preserving 
eggs is given by the Farmers’ Bulletin, 
No. 128, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and has been found excel- 
lent: 

Commercial water glass, or sodium 
silicate, is used for preserving eggs. 
It is sold in two forms; a syrup-thick 
liquid of about the consistency of 
molasses, and a powder. The liquid 
is the most commonly used. Dissolve 
one part.of the liquid water glass in 
ten parts of water, which should be 
boiled well and cooled before mixing 
with the water glass. The eggs must 
be clean and packed in a clean vessel. 
The solution is poured over carefully, 
care being taken that every egg is sub- 
merged, They should then be stored 
in a cool place. As it is best not to 
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wash the eggs before packing, which 
removes the natural mucilaginous coat- 
ing on the outside of the shell, select 
fairly clean eggs. One gallon of water 
glass will make sufficient solution for 
fifty dozen eggs if properly packed. As 
with pickled eggs the infertile ones 
have the best chance of keeping. 


Big Carry-over Clouds the 
Barley Situation 


The carry-over of barley in Califor- 
nia for this year is 108,000 tons, ac- 
cording to the report from the grain 
department of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. The immen- 
sitv of the carry-over from this year's 
estimated yield of 1,000,000 tons is 
realized when it is seen that the aver- 
age carry-over for the years from 1909 
to 1912, inclusive, is 41,000 tons. The 
smallest carry-over since 1900 was in 
1904, when the figure was 11,000 tons. 

The computations show that the av- 
erage crop for the past thirteen years, 
including 1912, was 482,000 tons, and 
that the biggest crop before 1914 was 
in 1906, when 548,000 tons of barley 
were produced. 

The figures for the yield in tons for 
the past fifteen years are as follows: 
1900, 319,000; 1901, 485,000; 1902, 
467.000; 1903, 538,000; 1904, 371,000; 


1905, 403,000; 1906, 548,000; 1907, 
407,000; 1908, 474,000; 1909, 503,000; 
1910, 503,000; 1911, 517,000; 1912, 


539,000; 1913, 350,000; 1914, 1,000,000. 
The estimated yield for 1915 is placed 
at 450,000 tons. 


Increasing European Demand for 
American Horses 


Horses and mules, for the use of the 
warring forces in Europe, are being 
shipped across the ocean in large num- 
bers. The annual average shipped 
abroad during the past few years is 
in the neighborhood of 28,000 horses 
at an average value of $142 each, and 
5,000 mules at an average value of 
$150 each. 

During the ten months ending April 
30. 1915, exports of horses numbered 
215,759, valued at $47,783,848, or an 


average of over $220 per animal, and 
39,229 mules, valued at $7,748,014, or 
over $190 per head. These animals can 
readily be spared, the United States 
having over 24,000,000 horses and 
5,000,000 mules. The big foreign de- 
mand for work animals will probably 
occur after the war, when they will be 
needed for farming. 


Billion Bushel Wheat Crop for 
the United States 


A billion bushel wheat crop, the 
greatest ever grown in the world’s his- 
tory, is indicated for the coming har- 
vest in the forecast by the federal crop- 
reporting board on the growing winter 
and spring wheat crop. 

Should that enormous quantity be 
harvested, the United States would 


have upwards of 385,000,000 bushels 
of wheat during the coming year to 
supply the demands of the warring 
European nations, which are expected 
to increase rather than diminish. 
Domestic consumption this year prob- 
ably will reach 535,000,000 bushels for 
food purposes and about 890,000,000 
bushels for seeding. 


Value of Electric Irons in 
the Household 


In one eastern city more than 15,000 
electric flatirons are now in service in 
private families. Not only do these 


new electric irons save an enormous 
amount of labor but they have rele- 
gated 135 tons of old flatirons to the 
junk heap. Every electric iron dis- 
places at least three old-fashioned 
irons, because two irons had to be kept 
on the fire heating while one was being 
used. Forty-five thousand displaced 
sad-irons would weigh 270,000 pounds. 
An engineer has figured out that sub- 
stitution of an electric laundry iron for 
three “sad” irons saves for the woman, 
who has made the change, 200 miles 
in a year walking to and fro in a beaten 
path between the ironing board and 
the range. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


SAN Joaquin Light & Power CORPORATION: 


N. E. L. A. ACCIDENT PREVENTION COMMITTEE REPORT 


The extent and good results of the 
"Safety First" movement throughout 
the land is shown in the following re- 
port of the Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee of the National Electric Light 
Association, read before that organiza- 
tion during its thirty-eighth convention 
held in San Francisco June 7-11: 


The past year has been characterized 
by more vigorous and continued efforts 
upon the part of the industries in gen- 
eral in the work oí accident preven- 
tion. Many employers of labor were 
not fully aware of the economic and 
humanitarian value of such work. 
More recently, however, they have be- 
come convinced of its importance, and 
have successfully directed their efforts 
toward greater safety to the end that 
many of them have shown a decided 
decrease in the number and seriousness 
of the accidents growing out of their 
operations. For several years safety 
work was confined particularly to the 
larger industries. Publicity having 
been given to the results obtained in 
these larger industries has inspired 
general interest in accident prevention, 
so that now almost every employer of 
labor is properly diligent in conserv- 
ing the lives and limbs of his em- 
ployees. This stimulation has been ex- 
tended to the smaller member com- 
panies of the National Electric Light 
Association and your committee be- 
lieves there has been a very marked 
decrease in the number of avoidable ac- 
cidents in the electrical industry dur- 
ing the past year. The interest of the 
membership has been shown by the 
requests which this committee has re- 
ceived for data and other material 
which would be of assistance to such 
members, and by the co-operation 
which these companies have manifested 
to the committee in all of the efforts 
which have been made toward the 
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standardization of plans and devices 
for greater safety. 


In order to accomplish the work ot 
the year, it was necessary to make fre- 
quent calls upon various members for 
assistance, requiring the expenditure 
of time, labor and money by these 
members. The responses which have 
been received have been most gratiiv- 
ing, and these opportunities for co- 
operating with a large number of com- 
panies have added value to the results 
of the work of your committee. Aside 
from the benefit which the association 
and the committee have derived from 
this co-operation, it shows that the in- 
terest in accident prevention work 1s 
actively alive throughout the member- 
ship. It has not been unusual for the 
members to report a decrease in the 
number of preventable accidents that 
amounted to 30 or 40 per cent per an- 
num, and in some instances, this de- 
crease has amounted to 60 per cent per 
annum. Your committee urgently rec- 
ommends a continuance of this work 
in the electrical industry and a con- 
tinuance of this co-operation between 
the membership and this committee's 
successor. 


The association has heretofore 
brought to the attention of its mem- 
bers a simple plan of organization that 
has proved successful in the develop- 
ment of safety work. This plan brietly 
impresses upon employers the neces- 
sity of interesting the individual em- 
ployees and makes this feature para- 
mount to the physical or mechanical 
conditions of the property. Experience 
has proved the wisdom and value of 
such a plan. Successful safety work 
cannot be accomplished unless it 1s 
given the same thoughtful and com- 
mon sense attention that must mark 
the other activities of business. Those 
members who have developed and put 
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into operation a systematic plan of or- 
ganization and education, so designed 
as to include all of the employees and 
so arranged as to provide for periodic 
meetings of these employees for the 


discussion of ways and means for pre- 
venting accidents and for sustaining in- 
terest in the subject, have been re- 
warded by a very material reduction 
in the number of preventable accidents 
and found such plans to be of great 
value. Your committee would, there- 
fore, again respectfully call the atten- 
tion of the membership to the funda- 
mental principles of organization here- 
tofore adopted and distributed by the 
association, and would recommend that 
or some similar plan of organization as 
one of the most important factors in 
industrial safety work. 


- 
+ 


The subject of accident prevention 
is very prominent in the public mind 
and is receiving greater attention from 
the public and from employers each 


succeeding year. The members of the 
National Electric Light Association 
are an important factor in the solution 
of the problem of general accident pre- 
vention because safety in its true sense 
means the protection from danger to 
the largest number of people. The 
electric light 1s far safer than the porta- 
ble oil lamp and presents less danger 
than gas. The use of electricity in 
transportation, in mining or other pur- 
suits 1s far safer than the use of any 
other form of power or of illumination 
for such purposes. Electricity is there- 
fore essentially a safety agent and the 
development of its use contributes to 
general safety. 


Safety First Don'ts 


This is vacation time and the won- 
derful mountains on either side of the 
great San Joaquin Valley are again 
claiming their quota of pleasure seek- 
ers, for no more beautiful recreation 
place can be found anywhere. 

There are responsibilities for every 
mountain traveler to shoulder, whether 
he be on business or pleasure bent, but 
at this time of the year, it behooves 
every person going into the hills to be 
particularly careful—to always keep 
before him the motto "Safety First." 
Here are a few suggestions: 

Don't go away and leave an open 
fire unattended, if it is in the vicinity 
of brush and grass. 

Don't forget that one moment of 
carelessness with a campfire, cigar 
stump, lighted match or cigarette is 
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apt to result in days of anxious and 
expensive fire fighting. 

Don’t break camp without thor- 
oughly extinguishing your campfire. 
"Don't forget that the genuine 
camper, the skilled woodsman, is as 
careful about putting out his fire as 
he is about feeding his horse, or hav- 
ing gasoline in his automobile tank. 

Don't forget that if you let a fire 
get away from you, you have wronged 
the state and have subjected yourself 
to just criticism from your friends, who 
now think you are a fine woodsman. 

Don't hesitate to tell another when 
he think he is being careless with a 
re. 

If you find a beautiful camp site, 
try to leave it more attractive than 
vou found it. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO LAYMEN FOR FIRST AID TREATMENT OF 
COMMON INJURIES AND DISORDERS 


Wounds that Bleed—Abrasions, 
Cuts, Punctures 
Drop 3 per cent alcoholic iodine into 
wound freely, then apply dry sterile 
gauze to wound and bandage it. Do 
not otherwise cleanse wound. 


Severe Bleeding 


Place patient at rest and elevate in- 
jured part. Apply sterile gauze pad 
large enough to allow pressure upon, 
above and below wound. Bandage 
tightly. 

If severe bleeding continues, apply 
tourniquet between wound and heart 
and secure doctor’s services at once. 
Use tourniquet with caution and only 
after other means have failed to stop 
bleeding. 

Nose Bleeding 

Maintain patient in upright position 
with arms elevated. Have him breathe 
gently through mouth and not blow 
nose. If bleeding continues freely, 
press finger firmly on patient’s upper 
lip close to nose or have him snuff 
diluted white wine vinegar into nose. 


Injuries Which Do Not Bleed— 
Bruises and Sprains 


Cover injury with several layers of 
sterile gauze or cotton, then bandage 
tightly. Application of heat or cold 
may help. Other bandages are un- 
necessary. If injury is severe, place 
patient at rest and elevate injured part 
until doctor’s services are secured. 


Eye Injuries—Except Eye Burns 


For ordinary eye irritations flood eye 
with 4 per cent boric acid solution. 
Remove only loose particles which can 
be brushed off gently with absorbent 
cotton wrapped around end of tooth- 
pick or match. 
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Do not remove foreign bodies stuck 
in the eye. In that case and for other 
eye injuries drop castor oil freely into 
eye, apply sterile gauze, bandage eye 
loosely and send patient to doctor. 


Splinters or Slivers Embedded in Skin 
Except in Eyes 
If easily reached, withdraw with 
tweezers, then treat same as “Wounds 
that Bleed;” otherwise let doctor at- 
tend to it. 


Fire Burns, Electrical Burns, 
and Sunburn 

Do not open blisters. Use burn oint- 
ment (3 per cent bi-carbonate of soda 
in petrolatum) freely on sterile gauze 
applied directly to burn. Cover with 
several thicknesses of flannel or other 
soft material, then bandage, but not 
tightly. 


Acid Burns 
Thoroughly flush wound with water, 
then dry wound, apply burn ointment 
and bandage as above. 


Alkaline Burns 
Thoroughly flush wound with water, 
then flood with white wine vinegar to 
neutralize (dilute vinegar for alkaline 
eye burns), dry wound, apply burn 
ointment and bandage as above. 


Eye Burns 
Treat in the same manner as other 
burns. 


Dislocations 


In case of dislocation of finger ex- 
cept second joint of thumb, grasp fin- 
ger firmly and pull it gently to replace 
joint, then place finger in splint and 
bandage it. In all other cases, place 
dislocated part at rest and promptly 
secure doctor's services. 
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Fractures 


Make patient comfortable and secure 
doctor’s services at once. Avoid un- 
necessary handling to prevent sharp 
edges of broken bones tearing artery. 
If patient must be moved, place broken 
limb 1n as comfortable position as pos- 
sible and secure it by splint. 

In case of severe bleeding, apply 
sterile gauze and follow directions un- 
der “Severe Bleeding.” 


Dizziness, Headache, Nausea 


Give patient teaspoonful of aromatic 
spirit of ammonia in hot or cold water. 


Chills and Cramps 
Give patient 20 to 30 drops of 
Jamaica ginger in hot or cold water. 
If improvement is not speedily ob- 
tained, send for doctor. 


Unconsciousness from Asphyxiation 
. by. Gas, Smoke or Water 
Treat patient as directed under 
“Electric Shock.” 


Insect Bites 
Treat as. “Wounds that Bleed.” 


Internal Poisoning 
Immediately secure doctor’s services. 
Make patient drink large quantities of 
water, preferably warm, and make him 
vomit by sticking one’s finger down his 
throat or by other means. 


Heat Prostration 

Give patient teaspoonful of aromatic 
spirit of ammonia in hot or cold water. 
In case body feels warm apply cold to 
it. If necessary, give cold bath. In 
case body feels cold and clammy, apply 
heat to it. Immediately send for a 
doctor. 


Unconsciousness from Fainting 
Lay patient on his belly and turn 
his face to one side. Loosen all tight 
clothing. Remove false teeth, tobacco, 
etc., from mouth. Apply cold to head, 
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warmth to hands and feet. If breath- 
ing stops, treat patient as directed un- 
der “Electric Shock.” Give no liquids 
by mouth until patient is fully con- 
scious. Then give teaspoonful of aro- 
matic spirit of ammonia in hot or cold 
water. 


Shock, Following Injury 

In case shock is due to severe bleed- 
ing, control it first as directed under 
"Severe Bleeding" and summon a doc- 
tor. 

Lay patient flat on back and keep 
him warm with blankets, hot-water 
bottles, etc., and provide plenty of 
fresh air. Let patient inhale fumes of 
aromatic spirit of ammonia. If fully 
conscious, give patient hot drink or 
teaspoonful of aromatic spirit of am- 
monia in hot or cold water. 


Electric Shock 


Immediately free patient from elec- 
trical circuit, using every care to pro- 
tect one’s self against electric shock. 
Then if patient is unconscious, even if 
he appears dead, lay him on his belly 
with arms extended forward, turn his 
face to one side, remove false teeth, 
tobacco, etc., from his mouth and draw 
his tongue forward. 

Kneel, straddling patient’s thighs, 
facing his head, and resting your hands 
on his lowest ribs. Swing forward and 
gradually bring weight of your body 
upon your hands and thus upon the 
patient's back, then immediately re- 
move pressure by swinging backward. 
Repeat this movement about twelve 
times per minute without interruption 
for hours, if necessary, until natural 
breathing has been started and main- 
tained. 


Meanwhile send for a doctor, have 
patient's tight clothing loosened, keep 
him warm and provide plenty of fresh 
air. Do not give patient liquids by 
mouth unti] he is fully conscious. 
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Electric Lamps Successfully Overcome 
Problems of Submarine Photography 


In these days of daring exploits of 
arms, when the engines of destruction 
that operate under water are the cause 
of so much comment, it is particularly 
pleasing to turn to an equally remark- 
able but far more humane development 
of science. One that seems destined 
to play an important part in naval af- 
fairs is that of submarine photography, 


his two sons, of Norfolk, Virginia, 
which consists of a collapsible accor- 
dion-like submarine tube of waterproof 
canvas and rubber, three feet in diam- 
eter, braced at regular intervals by iron 
rings. This construction permits the 


passage of a person down the tube, 
and its flexibility permits it to be 
dragged along by a vessel. 


The top of 


Upper left—Williamson Submarine Photographic Apparatus in actual operation. 
Life and death struggle under water with man-eatin 
The remaining picture is o 


this picture was taken. 
ship. 


or the taking under water of pictures, 
both stationary and moving. 

The actual taking of the photo- 
graphs is not so difficult, the main 
requisite being to get beneath the 
water, to remain there in comfort, and 
to be able to perform the work. 

This work is made possible by an 
invention of Charles Williamson and 


Lower left— 
shark, which was killed a few seconds after 
a diver exploring the old wreck of a sunken 


the tube remains open at the deck, and 
the lower end extends down into the 
water and expands into a chamber 
about five feet in diameter, one side 
of which is provided with an observa- 
tion glass window through which the 
pictures are taken. The space in the 
chamber is sufficient to permit two 
men, one to operate the camera, and 
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one to control the movement of the 
tube, which is effected by chains op- 
erated from the deck of the boat. 
Fresh air is provided by a simple de- 
vice, enabling the operators to work 
in comfort. 

In order to accomplish submarine 
photography, however, it was neces- 
sary to secure some efficient means of 
artificial illumination which could be 
easily handled, would furnish the de- 
sired light, and not be prohibitive in 
cost. After trying other types with 
varying success, the Cooper Hewitt 
Quartz Lamp, as illustrated on page 
—, was adopted. A battery of nine 
of these lamps, each having 2400 can- 


is mounted in a casing that is placed 
in a frame and lowered into the water. 
The construction of the lamp and its 
method of installation are shown in 
both views of the illustration. 
Although scientists abroad have been 
experimenting with under-sea photog- 
raphy for many years past, an English- 
man, Dr. Ward, having photographed 
objects in a fish pond at a maximum 
distance of three feet through the 
water, it remained for American in- 
ventors, the Williamsons, and an 
American product, the Cooper Hewitt 
lamp, to successfully solve the prob- 
lem in a practical manner.  Photo- 
graphs and moving pictures have been 


Cooper Hewitt lamp used in submarine photographic work, showing bottom and top views 


dlepower, was installed. This lamp 
consists of a short tube of pure fused 
quartz, or silica, containing vapor of 
mercury which is made luminous by 
the passage through it of an electric 
current. | 

The essential parts of the lamp are 
the quartz burner and the auxiliary. 
The former is the light giving tube, 
its support and enameled reflector, 
while the latter consists of the neces- 
sary tilting mechanism and coils for 
starting and maintaining the mercury 
arc. 

In ordinary commercial use, the 
burner is suspended from the lower 
part of the auxiliary and enclosed in 
a glass globe, but for submarine work 
the auxiliary is kept on board the boat, 
and the burner with its reflector holder 


made through the water by the method 
described for a distance of one hun- 
dred feet, thus making an epoch in 
photography, and surprising even the 
most ardent advocates of the scheme. 


One of the illustrations shown on 
page — is one of the most remarkable 
photographs ever taken, being that of 
a life and death struggle between one 
of the Williamsons and a man-eating 
shark, the latter receiving of death 
blow a few seconds after the picture 
was taken. 


The photograph of the diver explor- 


ing an old wreck of a ship, fifty feet 
away from the camera, indicates one 
of the numerous practical uses to 
which this most important develop- 
ment may be put. 
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Sorry Benedict 
Stranger: "Are you sure it was a 
marriage license you gave me last 
month ?" 
Clerk: "Certainly, sir. Why?" 
Stranger: “Well, I've led a dog's life 
ever since." 


A Willing Patient 
“There’s no excuse for your being 
afflicted,” said a friend. “I used to 
have rheumatism. When it would 
strike me, I would go home and have 
my wife throw her arms around my 
neck and give me a massage treatment. 


It helped me every time. You ought 
to try it.” 
“I will," said the man. “When will 


I find your wife at home?” 


Her Generous Husband 

"My husband is so good to his em- 
ployees." 

"Is he?" 

"Yes. He came home late last night 
all tired out, poor fellow, and I heard 
him murmur in his sleep: ‘Jim, I'll 
raise you ten.' And business is so dull, 
too." 


Some Heat 

A preacher was describing the bad 
place to a congregation of sailors. 

"Shipmates," he said, "you've seen 
the molten iron come running out of 
the furnace, haven't you? It comes 
out white hot, sizzling and hissing, like 
some kind of snaky, horrible monster. 
Well, shipmates," he said, as he pointed 
his forefinger at the awed shellbacks, 
“they use that stuff for ice cream in 
hell." 


It's Great, All Right 
Lillian: "It is said that more than 
one person has been killed by kissing." 
Annette: “Yes; but isn't it great 
stuff if you live through it ?" 


The Sins of the Father 

Tommy came home from school very 
morose. 

“Well, my son,” observed the father, 
cheerfully, “how did you get on at 
school today ?" 

Tommy said he had been whipped 
and kept in. 

"It was because you told me the 
wrong answer," he added. "Last night 
I asked you how much was a million 
dollars, and you said it was a "hell of 
a lot" That isn't the right answer." 


| Sound of the Times 
“Did she come to the door when you 
serenaded her with your mandolin?” 
*No; but another fellow come along 
and brought her out with an auto 
horn." 


Not City Broke 

The old lady from the country and 
her small son were driving to town 
when a huge automobile bore down 
upon them. The horse was badly 
frightened and began to prance, where- 
upon the old lady leaped down and 
waved wildly to the chauffeur, scream- 
ing at the top of her voice. 

The chauffeur stopped the car and 
offered to get the horse past. 

“That’s all right," said the boy, who 
remained composedly in the carriage. 
"I can manage the horse. You just 
lead mother past." 


Preferred Walking 
Lively Agent: "Well, sir, can I sell 
you an encyclopedia ?" 
Aged Native: "No, I guess not, I'm 
getting 'purty old to ride around very 
much." . 


How True 


“What does Algernon call his motor 
boat?” 
“Depends on how the engine is work- 


ing. 
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Arguing with Shoo-Fly 

A mule named Shoo-Fly, owned by 
a wholesale feed house in Richmond, 
and driven by an old negro named Abe, 
balked one day on Broad Street. 

After Abe had expended his energies 
on “Shoo” for about an hour, he sought 
a telephone, and this monologue en- 
sued: 

"Please, mar'm, gimme nummber 
two hun-ed an' eleben. ... Is dat you, 
Marse Beverly? ... Yessir, dis is Abe. 
1 done rung you up, sir, for ter tell you 
"bout Shoo. Shoo, he done balk down 
yer on Broad Street.... Sir... . 'Bout 
a hour ago, sir.... Yessir, I done bus’ 
"im in de haid. . . . I dun war de whip 
han'le clean out on ’im, sir. ... Marse 
Beverly, I would ha’ kicked ’im some 
mo’, but I onjinted my big toe de las’ 
time I kick ‘im. ... Twis' he tail? No, 
siree! No sir, not dis migger! A 
gemmun from New York, he twis’ he 
tail... . No, sir, I don’ b'leve he daid. 
De doctor done carry ’im away in de 
am'lance.... Marse Beverly, I done set 
fire un’er dat mule... .De harness? 
Done bu'n de harness clean o'n "im, sir. 
De cart? Yessir, done bu'n de cart too, 
sir, all cep'n one wheel. . . . Yessir, I 
did git de feed out firs’, sir... . Marse 
Beverly, 1s you want me to come back 
to de sto' an' go ter work, or mus' I 
wait here for Shoo ter move?" 


Jailless Crimes 
Killing time. 
Hanging pictures. 
Stealing bases. 
Shooting the chutes. 
Punching a typewriter. 
Running over a new song. 
Smothering a laugh. 
Setting fire to a heart. 
Murdering the English language. 


The Tale of the Cats 


There were once two cats of Kilkenny. 


Each thought there was one cat too 
many; 

So they scratched and they bit, 

They fought and they spit, 

"Till excepting their nails 

And the tips of their tails, 

Instead of two cats there wasn't any. 
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A Modern Battle 

A military attache said at a Wash- 
ingon luncheton: 

"Modern warfare has its picturesque- 
ness. No beauty. A wounded soldier 
at Charleroi was asked to describe his 
impressions of a modern battle. He 
eased his face bandages and replied: 

“ʻA modern battle? What's it like? 
Well, first you hear a deuce of a noise, 
and then the nurse says, “Try and take 
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a little swaller o’ this". 


The Price 


Jean longed for a kitten. When ill- 
ness made it necessary for Jean to go 
to the hospital, her mother said: 

"I will make a bargain with you, 
Jean. If you will be a brave little girl 
about your operation, you shall have 
the nicest kitten I can find." 

Jean took the ether, but later, as she 
came out from under the anesthetic, 
she realized how very wretched she 
felt. The nurse leaned over to catch 
her first spoken word. 

"What a bum way to get a cat!” she 
moaned. 


The Reason 
Stranger (to a vis-a-vis in restau- 
rant): "I was kept on a strict milk 
diet a whole year." 
Sympathetic Listener: “What was 
your ailment?” 
Stranger: “Just infancy.” 


She Knew Better 

Passing a swimming school in a 
small city one day, two country women 
read this sign at the entrance: 

"25,000 Gals. in and Out Every 

Minute." 

“That’s all nonsense," said one of 
the women. “There ain't that many 
women in this whole town." 


Efficiency! 


Guest: "Look here! How long am 


I going to have to wait for the half- 
portion of duck I ordered?" 


Waiter: "Till somebody orders the 
other half. We can't go out and kill 
half a duck." 
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Fresno 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
made trips to the Tule River, Bakers- 
field, Crane Valley and Coast Counties 
districts during the month. 

Frank Ridge, the genial driver for 
General Superintendent Quinn, had an 
experience on the exposition grounds 
at San Francisco which caused much 
merriment among his friends. Frank 
is known as a very careful driver, but 
he came near shattering his good repu- 
tation by running down a pedestrian 
during a recent visit to the bay city. 
Frank and Mrs. Ridge were enjoying 
the sights of the exposition and in or- 
der to cover as much ground with the 
expenditure of the least energv pos- 
sible, they rented one of the slowly 
moving auto-chairs. During the course 
of their tour, the car suddenly collided 
with a man who was walking. It is 
said that to determine who was the 
maddest—Frank because the serenity 
of his day was marred, and the man 
to think that he suffered himself to be 
run down by one of those snail-like 
vehicles—would be a very difficult 
task. 

Hugo Frank and Mrs. Frank, the 
operators at Henrietta substation, en- 
joyed their vacation during the month. 
They toured the valley in their Ford 
and finally wound up at the exposition 
where they remained as long as pos- 
sible taking in the sights. Relief Op- 
erator P. C. McCorkle took charge of 
affairs at Henrietta during the absence 
of the Franks, who it is expected, will 
have something to say upon their re- 
turn when they discover a big shrink- 
age in the number of their chickens. 
Mac has been living high while out on 
the plains and has been extending in- 
vitations to chicken dinners with start- 
ling regularity. 

Dispatcher R. C. Denny made a trip 
to Big Creek during the month and 
was an interested visitor at the big 


power plant. On the 18th Mr. Denny 
leít on his regular vacation, going to 
San Francisco where he met his par- 
ents and sister upon their arrival from 
Kansas City and together did the ex- 
position. 

O. M, Simpson, chief clerk of the 
Bakersfield office, was in Fresno dur- 
ing the month. 

The household of Substation Fore- 
man F. O. Scott was gladdened June 
28th by the advent of the stork, who 
left a bouncing baby boy. This is the 
second boy in the Scott family and his 
daddy has been wearing the smile that 
sticks during the past month. The 
youngest son and Mrs. Scott are get- 
ting along splendidly. 

H. D. Orr, the operator at the 
Strathmore substation, made a hasty 
visit to town during the month in or- 
der to carry out his plans for a sur- 
prise which was sprung upon his wife. 
During the visit of his better half to 
Los Angeles, Mr. Orr took advantage 
of the opportunity to make a number 
of improvements and additions to their 
very comfortable bungalow, and part 
of the scheme was the installation of 
much new furniture. He came to 
Fresno to make these purchases. The 
return of Mrs. Orr found the surprise 
complete, and needless to say she was 
greatly elated. Orr now says the 
madam cannot wander from home any 
more for fear she will expect some- 
thing else upon her return. 

Jerry LaMarsna, line foreman of the 
Taft district, was in Fresno during the 
month and accompanied Murray 
Bourne to Visalia in connection with 
a legal matter in which the company 
was interested. 

A. S. Kalenborn, of the general 
superintendent’s office, made a brief 
trip to San Francisco during the month. 

District Agent R. Casad and family 
visited the Fresno office during the 
month while on their vacation tour of 
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the company’s territory. 

Porter Simpson, commander-in-chief 
of the addressograph, was absent from 
the office for several days on account 
of illness. | 

Clyde Beatty, office boy, took his 
vacation during the month, and as it 
followed his recent illness he is ex- 
pected to be enjoying the best of 
health upon his return. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon and 
Assistant General Manager A. Emory 
Wishon and their families made trips 


A party consisting of M. S. Babcock, 
O. S. Ambrose and L. J. Moore are 
leaving on a trip to Mount Whitney 
and tour of the surrounding high 
Sierras. Babcock and Ambrose expect 
to be gone a month, but Moore will be 
with them only two weeks. They will 
make the dash to Mount Whitney dur- 
ing this time and upon their return 
through the Kings River Canyon 
Moore will leave the party to return 
to Fresno. The campers will outfit at 
Springville and for several weeks past 


The tennis cracks of the Fresno Office. Reading from left to right, Stauffer, Moore, Cutter and Heintz 


to the General Grant National Park 
and the Yosemite Valley during the 
month. 


Jack Walsh, who recently purchased 
Automobile No. 148, is fixing up the 
machine with the intention of touring 
the state during his vacation. He is 
being aided in the work by Foreman 
E. R. Banks, who has gained the dis- 
tinction of a first-class auto mechanic. 
It is said that Jack is supplying the 
cash for the undertaking and Banks 
the experience. The boys around the 
garage are predicting that before the 
summer is over Jack will have no cash 
but lots of experience. 
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they have been busy procuring burros 
and assembling supplies. 

Miss E. Pearl Ellithorpe was com- 
pelled to remain away from the office 
for several days during the month on 
account of trouble with her eyes. 

Miss Muriel Yearin is again on duty 
at the telephone exchange, owing tO 
the departure of Miss Louise Rolph 
for the southwest. 


District Agent Paul B. Wilson was 
in the office from his headquarters at 
Madera during the month. 

District Agent Jack Carter and Mrs. 
Carter spent several days in Fresno 
during the month while the garage 
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force was busy overhauling Jack's 
machine. They drove up from Taft. 

District Agent Jack Frost passed 
through Fresno while on his way to 
San Francisco to spend a week during 
the month. 

William Stranahan took his vacation 
during the month and accompanied by 
Mrs. Stranahan they spent the time in 
San Francisco visiting relatives and at- 
tending the exposition. Mr. Stranahan 
was much interested in the convention 
of his college fraternity which was held 
in San Francisco during his visit there. 

M. C. Turpin, of the publicity bureau 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company at Pittsburgh, 
was a visitor in Fresno during the 
month while on a tour of the Pacific 
Coast territory. He came west to at- 
tend the proceedings of the N. E. L. A. 
and after its sessions had closed spent 
some time in Los Angeles and other 
Southern California points, stopping 
over in Fresno on his way to San Fran- 
cisco before returning to the east. 

A. B. Carpenter spent a few days in 
San Francisco over the Fourth, pay- 
ing his respects to Mrs. Carpenter, who 
is summering in the exposition city. 

Jack Van Huysen, the General Elec- 
tric man in the valley, returned to 
Fresno about the middle of the month 
from an extended stay in San Fran- 
cisco. 

While preparing data for the rate 
hearing before the railroad commission, 
the clerical force working under As- 
sistant General Manager E. B. Wal- 
thall maintained temporary offices in 
the Rowell-Chandler building. 

W. C. Johnson, representing the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company in the San Joaquin 
Valley, made a trip over the system of 
the San Joaquin Company during the 
month. going into the oilfields district 
of Midwav on the south. 

The social club held a very enjoy- 
able dancing party on the roof garden 
of the Woodmen Building the latter 
part of June. The directors of the club 
are planning another affair for the near 
future. 


E. D. Farrow, Jr.. spent the Fourth 
of Tuly at his home in Visalia and had 
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as his guest Auditor D. M. Speed. 

Miss Edith Albee, stenographer for 
the purchasing department, enjoyed 
her vacation during the month, spend- 
ing the time at the exposition in San 
Francisco. 

Miss Nell E. King left the middle 
of the month on her annual vacation, 
which will be spent on a tour of the 
east this summer. She will visit in 
Chicago and Cincinnati. 

Traveling Auditors E. S. Erwin and 
C. C. Dickson took their vacations dur- 
ing the month, spending the time 
around the bay. Mr. Erwin received 
his, voluminous mail at an address in 
Berkeley. At the expiration of the 
vacation, they went to San Luis 
Obispo to spend some time in an audit 
of the Coast Counties books. 

Miss Mamie Sahm, who had been 
spending several weeks past in the 
mountains above Fresno, returned to 
the Fresno office the middle of the 
month and helped out with the vaca- 
tion emergencies. 

Miss Nina Hickman was called to 
San Francisco the first of the month 
by the serious illness of her brother 
and was away the greater part of the 
month awaiting the passing of the 
crisis in his illness. 

N. E. McCabe returned the first of 
the month from his vacation, which 
was concluded by a trip to the expo- 
sition at San Francisco. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fiese was members 
of an enjoyable automobile party that 
spent the Fourth of July holidays at 
The Pines. 

Miss Grace Sellers, stenographer for 
General Superintendent Quinn, took 
her vacation during the month. 

Ernest Smith and Vic Frazee and 
their wives enjoyed an automobile trip 
to The Pines during the month. They 
will take their vacations later. 

George Beatty made a trip to the 
lake grain belt during the month. 

Miss Rose Osborne left the middle 
of the month on her vacation, which 
was taken in the form of a trip to Ten- 
nessee to visit relatives. 

A. Y. Meudell, gas superintendent. 
was in Fresno from his headquarters 
in Bakersfield during the month. 
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Bakersfield 

The big event of the year on the 
social calendar of the Bakersfield dis- 
trict—the annual picnic and bath at the 
Weit Plunge at Wasco—was held Sun- 
day, June 20th. It was the second an- 
nual occurrence of the outing and from 
every point of view the day was more 
successful than the year previous. The 
crowd was larger, the preparations 
more elaborate and when all has been 
said, nothing whatever could have been 
desired to add to the enjoyment of the 
affair. Mr. and Mrs. Eddie Weit, the 
genial proprietors of the popular place, 
outdid themselves in their efforts to 
provide plenty of good eats and enjoy- 
ment for their guests, and the business- 
like method in which every feature of 
the day was attacked by the visitors, 
is ample proof of the appreciation every 
one felt for the hospitality of the hosts. 

The program of the day was swim- 
ming, eating and dancing; some more 
swimming, eating and dancing, and 
then some more swimming, eating and 
dancing. And when everyone was 
landed back in Bakersfield late in the 
evening, all decided that they had 
about enough swimming, eating and 
dancing for one day., 

The guests made the trip to the 
plunge by automobiles and trains, the 
greater number of the party meeting 
at the Santa Fe depot and traveling 
en masse. A dip in the plunge was the 
first thing attempted and at noon a 
splendid cafeteria style luncheon was 
served in the picnic grove. The tables 
were piled high with frijoles, “hot 
dogs," sauerkraut, potato salad, pickles, 
hot rolls, rye bread, coffee and lem- 
onade. Everybody then exercised to 
the tunes of the latest ragtime and hesi- 
tation waltz selections, after which an- 
other dip in the plunge was the order. 

During the afternoon things were 
made especially merry around the sides 
of the plunge. Jum Walthall, the 
rotund district agent of the McFarland 
territory, held the center of the stage 
by means of a sprinkling can and he 
took particular pains in seeing that 
none of the girls left the plunge. One 
of the gentler sex observed drying her 
hair and preparing to make her escape, 
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was promptly properly baptised. 

At one time during the afternoon the 
beautiful Weit garden and orchard 
were threatened with inundation. Jum 
Walthall, Ace Meudell and Mr. 
McClintock happened to dive into the 
plunge head first at the same moment, 
and the shock came near being more 
than the concrete container would 
stand. 

At five o'clock another cafeteria 
luncheon was served, there was more 
dancing, and by eight o'clock the crowd 
had started for home. 


The presence of so many of the in- 
vited guests was particularly pleasing 
to the club members. The Fresno dis- 
trict, however, had a lone representa- 
tive— Babe Walthall—but he made up 
in personality what was lacking in 
number. The girls all declared that if 
Fresno could send but one man, they 
were glad Babe was the one. Much 
pleasure was taken with the attendance 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. H. McClintock, 
Mr. and Mrs. Crosno, this being Mr. 
Crosno's first participation in any of 
the club's activities, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Formway of the McFarland dis- 
trict. 


The K. V. A. members present were: 
Rose McGeary, Nellie Thompson, Jes- 
sie Cretsinger, Thea Belle Altstaetter, 
Dena Pesante, Martha Graham, AI. 
Simpson, Harold Bender, Arthur 
Church, Dave Ogle, Neil Jacobs. 


Messrs. and Mesdames C. L. Eas- 
ton, A. Y. Meudell, H. M. Crawford, 
O. M. Simpson, Bert Walford, J. F. 
Turner, Ed. Millard, Lou Johnson. 

The guests were: Misses Eva M. 
Smith, Grace Whaley, Angeline John- 
ston, Margaret Holmes, Francis Ulrich, 
Corinne Bender, Pauline Hirshfield, | 
Louise Kaye, Mary Young, Mamie 
Woods, Anita Cauzza, Juanita Cauzza, 
Helen Hickey, Lillie Mueler, Mildred 
McClure, and Mrs. Villia. 


Messrs. Dick Copper, F. H. Klippel, 
Jack Cook, Henry Wiebe, H. S. Minor, 
Blythe Furman, Avery Yancy, R. C. 
Mallery, O. A. Walthall of McFarland, 
Raymond Holmes, W. Getchell, Frank 
Easton, Ward Blodgett, Jerry Kings- 
bury, Geo. Bauwens, John Aston, A. 
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A. Club given at Weit's Plunge at 


Pick out the gang—they are all there 


Scenes at the Annual Picnic and Bath of the Bakersfield K. V. 
Wasco. 
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F. Edmondson, Arthur Curran of 
Wasco, Babe Walthall of Fresno. 


Messrs. and Mesdames Ed. McElli- 
gott, Bert Moore, Crosno, H. H. 
McClintock of Taft, Chas. Seaf, Engels, 
A. R. Theile, T. E. Cullen, C. E. 
Getchell, James, Cauzza, John Howe, 
Fred Formway of McFarland. 


The youngsters made their presence 
very much known: Robert McClin- 
tock, Harold McClintock, Bobbie 
Crawford, Ace Meudell, Jr., Irving 
James, Floyd Home, Marjorie Simp- 
son, Mary Catherine Sheaf, Mary Meu- 
dell, Florence Bare, Louise Theile, 
Virvinia Getchell, Geraldine Crosno, 
Mildred Crosno, Winifred Formway, 
Virginia Fairchild, Mollie Walford, 
Dorothy Walford, Jack Walford. 

C. F. Gilcrest, chief of the meter de- 
partment, was in the district during 
the month from his headquarters in 
Fresno. 


Gordon Gillespie, better known as 
the “Duke,” has resigned as garage 
foreman, to accept a position with a 
firm in Los Angeles. Bert Moore has 
been appointed to the position of 
garage foreman to fill the vacancy. 


Miss Edith Parker has returned from 
her vacation feeling greatly refreshed. 

Jerry LaMarsna was a visitor in the 
Bakersfield office during the month. 
He was wearing a very unusual ring 
which commanded a great deal of at- 
tention from his friends. 

Miss Grace Whaley has accepted a 
position in the collections department 
as stenographer, taking the place 
vacated by Miss Florence Durgin, who 
has returned to her home in Maine. 

Chief Clerk O. M. Simpson went to 
Fresno during the month. 

F. H. Klippel accompanied Lou 
Johnson on a tour of meter inspection 
over the district the early part of the 
month. 

Neil Jacobs is filling the position for- 
merly held by Mr. Nugent and the lat- 
ter is billing in Jacobs’ place. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
was a visitor in the district during the 
month. 

O. A. Walthall and his dog “Jim” 
were visitors in the Bakersfield district. 


A. J. Radford has returned from the 
Tule River power house where he was 
filling in as relief operator while the 
regular crew were taking their turns 
at vacation. 

Dave Ogle received a very enjoyable 
visit from his father, mother and sis- 
ter, who are making a tour of the coast 
states from their home in Missouri. 
Dave showed his visitors all of the 
wonders of Bakersfield and the sur- 
rounding country, and succeeded in 
convincing them that this district is 
the garden spot of the world. 

Ed Millard and Art Theile enjoyed 
a week’s vacation during the month, 
making an automobile trip to San Luis 
Obispo and Pismo Beach. They re- 
port a very enjoyable time. 

John King and Mrs. King are on a 
vacation in the northern part of the 
state, traveling in their Ford. 

Commercial Manager H. M. Craw- 
ford and a party of friends made a trip 
to Glennville over the Fourth of July 
holidays and from all accounts they 
had a very enjoyable time. 

Lou Johnson has changed his place 
of residence to Kern Heights and finds 
the climate there more to his liking. 

C. L. Easton and A. Y. Meudell, and 
a party of friends, spend the Fourth of 
July holidays on a fishing trip at Cedar 
Creek. They went fishing, and that 
tells the story. 

The Jack Ranch was the destination 
of Chief Clerk O. M. Simpson and 
friends over the Independence Day 
holidays. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon was 
in town for several days during the 
month. 

The K. V. A. Club gave a second 
swimming party the evening of Thurs- 
day, July 1st, the big time being held 
at the Vaughn Plunge on the Rosedale 
road. A large auto stage truck was 
procured to transport the picnickers. 
After two hours of great sport in the 
water, a very appetizing supper was 
served, which was strenuously attacked 
by the hungry bathers. The affair was 
largely attended, there being fifty-six 
at the supper, which speaks volumes 
for the popularity of the club as a host. 
Those in attendance were: 
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Misses J. Cretsinger, Angeline John- 
ston, Thea Belle Altstaetter, Corinne 
Bender, Edith Parker, Eva M. Smith, 
Rose McGeary, Dena Pesante, Martha 
Graham, Nellie Thompson, Anna Holz, 
Enders, G. McDonald, Myrtle Meu- 
dell, Mary Meudell, Doris Leary, Iva 
Jaynes, Maud Jaynes. 

Messrs. and Mesdames C. L. Eas- 
ton, A. Y. Meudell, H. M. Crawford 
and baby, O. M. Simpson and baby, 
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The Selma force lined up in front of the district office just 


now have power for their operations 
which are now being begun. Twenty 
horsepower motors are being installed 
on the pumps in the Texas Flat mine 
to remove the water which has been 
in the workings for some time past. 
The mine operators, by the installation 
of the electric drive, have solved their 
power and fuel problems which in the 
past have been the big drawback in the 
development of this district. Art Hens- 


before starting out on the day's work. 


District Agent Jack Frost is only half in the picture, at the extreme left 


Stewart, Glenn Giger, J. Wright, G. 
Gregg, McElligott, Ed Millard. 
Messrs. D. P. Ogle, Arthur Church, 
Frank Easton, Harold Bender, Cole 
Copper, Avery Yancy, Frank Tarpley, 
Neil Jacobs, Guy Dumble, J. M. Nic- 
colls, R. E. L. Garner and lady, Dan 
Young and lady, Gordon Slater, E 
Rosenberg, Frank Waite, Wm. Tyler. 


Madera 
The new distribution line built from 
Coarse Gold to supply power for the 
operations of the Kroromick Mining 
Company was cut in about the middle 
of the month, and the Texas Flat and 
other mining companies in the vicinity 
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ley and J. E. Treglawn, of the Madera 
district force, conducted the work of 
installing and cutting in the new line. 

Horace Parks, of the Madera office 
force, and Mrs. Parks, went to the 
mountains the middle of the month to 
enjoy their two weeks vacation. 

District Agent Paul B. Wilson will 
take his vacation beginning August /. 
He will spend the time at the expo- 
sition in San Francisco. 


Merced 
R. H. Benjamin, bookkeeper in the 
Merced office, left on his vacation July 
3rd and returned July 17th. He went 
to San Francisco, where he joined Mrs. 
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Benjamin, who had preceded him with 
the beginning of the warm weather, 
and together they put in a busy two 
weeks doing the exposition. 

W. L. Blake, foreman of the Merced 
Falls district, is the proud owner of a 
new Maxwell car and is fast becoming 
a chauffeur of marked ability. He left 
on his vacation July 6th in the car and 
his destination was Lake Tahoe. 

Chief Inspector J. M. Buswell was 
in the district during the month, on 
business. 

A. S. Kalenborn made a flying trip 
to the district from the general super- 
intendent's office in Fresno during the 
month. 

W. D. Adams recently installed 
lights in his home place in the Steven- 
son Colony and also a one horsepower 
pumping plant for domestic purposes. 

District Agent R. Casad made a trip 
through the mining districts recently 
and also inspected the rock crushers. 
He found all operations progressing 
very satisfactorily. 

Gas Superintendent A. Y. Meudell 
was in the Merced district during the 
month from his headquarters in Bak- 
ersheld. 

General Storekeeper D. P. Mason 
paid the local stores department a visit 
during the month from his office in 
Fresno. 

Chas. J. Kelly, the genial collector of 
the Merced district, is living a lonely 
life these davs. His folks are in San 
Francisco enjoying the exposition, and 
Charlie is at home doing the "batch- 
ing” stunt, which accounts for the oc- 
casional clouds of gloom which over- 
spread his countenance. 


District Agent R. Casad left on his 
annual vacation July 8th. He made the 
trip down the valley in his machine, 
visiting all of the company districts 
along the way, and from Bakersfield 
he crossed through the oilfields and 
over the Coast Range mountains where 
he visited the territory from Paso 
Robles to Santa Barbara, spending sev- 
eral days with relatives in the latter 
city. After a short stay there he trav- 
eled up the coast to San Francisco and 
spent a short time at the exposition be- 
fore returning home. 
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The Merced Chamber of Commerce 
is planning to erect a "Welcome" arch 
at 16th Street and Court House Avenue 
in the near future. The arch is planned 
to have a distinctive style and to be 
representative of the Yosemite Valley. 
It will be about 75 feet long and can 
be readily seen from the car windows 
of the Southern Pacific Railway. 


Dinuba 


District Agent C. M. McCardle has 
been so successful in adding new busi- 
ness throughout the citrus belt of his 
rapidly growing district, that for some 
months past the transformer capacitv 
of the Stone Corral substation has been 
taxed to its capacity. The three 200 
K. W. transformers are now being re- 
placed with 500 K. W. transformers. 
Mark Webster, construction foreman 
from the Fresno headquarters, is in 
charge of the installation. Owing to 
the haul from the railroad, some in- 
teresting problems had to be solved 
in the handling of the big apparatus. 

E. E. Monson, operator at the Stone 
Corral substation, left the middle of 
the month on his vacation, which 1s 
being spent hunting and fishing in the 
higher mountains. During his absence 
Earl Marquis is attending to the op- 
erating duties at the substation. 


General Superintendent E. A. Quinn, 
Purchasing Agent J. H. Newlin and 
Electrical Superintendent Harvey 
Shields came down from Fresno earlier 
in the month and in company with Dis- 
trict Agent C. M. McCardle made a 
trip over the lower end of the district 
on an inspection of several lines. 


A. E. O'Neill, formerly clerk in the 
Corcoran office, who has been in the 
Dinuba office for several months past. 
is pleased with his new surroundings 
and declares that the fruit country 1s 
more to his liking than the grain dis- 
trict. 

Will Lighty, of the line crew, is 
away on his vacation. 

The General Grant National Park is 
a favorite outing place with the people 
in this dictrict and during the month 
several of the office members enjoved 
trips to the pleasure place. 
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Crane Valley 


General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 


and Superintendent of Operation E. J. 
Crawíord were in the district Sunday, 
July 11th, overlooking operations. The 
work of dredging the No. 1 reservoir 
occupied some of their attention. 


Operator Will Gates, of the San 
Joaquin power house, enjoyed his an- 
nual vacation during the month and 


of inspection to the Crane Valley dis- 
trict the early part of the month. 

Emil Newman, in charge of the 
work on the No. 2 plant, made a trip 
to Fresno during the month. 

Geo. Bauwens, formerly employed in 
this district, stopped at Crane Valley 
headquarters a short time earlier in the 
month while on a trip from Fresno to 
the Yosemite Valley on his motorcycle. 

The No. 2 dam and reservoir were 


eorge Bauwen's cartoonic conception of the manner in which the boys from the power houses 


G 
spend their idle hours on Crane Valley Lake. 


number of the operators have built a power launch 


in which to cruise and fish the mountain water body. 


went to San Francisco to view the ex- 
position. During his absence Operator 
Houser filled in the shift and to the 
boys on duty in the dispatchers office 
in Fresno it seemed strange to hear 


a new voice on the four o'clock shift. 


Any other voice than Will's did not 
seem right for the first few days. 
President W. H. Kerckhoff, Vice- 
President A. C. Balch and General 
Manager A. G. Wishon made a trip 
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placed in service about the middle of 
the month, thereby greatly facilitating 
the handling of the water. 

With the arrival of the summer sea- 
son, the increase in the number of 
travelers in the mountain district is 
very noticeable and the shores of 
Crane Valley Lake are proving a big 
attraction to the people from the val- 
ley districts. Reports from back in the 
mountains tell of much good hunting 
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and fishing, and on this account the 
summer season promises to be more 
than usually successíul this year in 
these parts of the mountains. 


Tule River 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
and Mrs. Quinn, accompanied by A. S. 
Kalenborn, L. J. Moore and Frank 
Ridge, were visitors to the district the 
early part of the month. 

Operator R. R. Wisner enjoyed a 
visit from his father and mother, they 
spending some time with him at his 
cottage, during the month. 

The road passing the power house 
daily finds more travelers who are be- 
ginning to beat their way back into 
the higher mountains. Some good fish- 
ing has been reported along the Tule 
and with the early opening of the deer 
season the reports of many deer killed 
have come down over the hill. 


Taft 

Chief Clerk and Mrs. S. A. North- 
ington made a round trip to Los An- 
geles over the Fourth of July holidays 
in their new Ford. North got away 
fine with the trip and expects to have 
much pleasure from his car in the 
future. 

Chief Inspector J. M. Buswell, Meter 
Superintendent C. F. Gilcrest, and Lou 
Johnson and F. Klippel of the Bakers- 
field ocice, were in the fields during 
the month going over a number of oil 
company installations. 

Operator A. G. Carpenter, Mrs. Car- 
penter and son Clifton enjoyed their 
vacation during the month and spent 
most of the time in Bakersfield visit- 
ing with friends. 

Relief Operator H. Havelock, alias 
Bill Bell, has been doing duty in this 
district during the month, filing the 
vacancy at the Midway substation dur- 
ing the absence of regular operator 
Carpenter and then going to the 
McKittrick substation to allow Opera- 
tor J. O. Coffman his vacation. 

The vacation of Operator Coffman 
at McKittrick began July 12th and it 
was rumored in Taít that he would 
enjoy the time off dutv at Olig. Mrs. 
Coffman, accompanied bv son and 
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daughter, have been spending the sum- 
mer in Portland, Oregon. 

The Elk Horn Oil Company, on sec- 
tion 25, 32-23, has arranged to pump 
two wells with electricity. The jack 
system has been installed, which will 
be operated by means of an 8-25 horse- 
power motor. 


With the Street Car Boys 

Motorman A. Combs has fallen heir 
to a daylight run on the main line. 

Motorman Charles Darnell has 
stepped up from the extra list to a 
regular run on the Chester Avenue 
line. 

Motorman C. Nelson was compelled 
to lay off for considerable time during 
the month owing to the serious illness 
of his wife. They are planning a long 
vacation in the mountains over the 
summer, which is expected to be very 
beneficial to Mrs. Nelson’s health. 

Motorman A. Anderson has tendered 
his resignation after seven years of 
service with the company, in order to 
pursue another line of work. 


Motorman Weigan is now running 
a car on the main line after more than 
a year's service on the Chester Avenue 
run. The boys like the main run the 
best on account of the air equipment 
and the new cars. 


Conductor F. Waite spent his day 
off duty recently on a fishing trip and 
he returned home, he declares, with the 
limit. Jim Moore is authority for the 
statement that the conductor took his 
shoes and sox off and waded in the 
stream after the fish. He either fright- 
ened them all away or else caught the 
stream free of fish, for none have been 
seen there since. 

Macter Mechanic Mickelberry was 
much concerned over his youngest 
child, which was taken ill recently, but 
the invalid has almost fully recovered 
by this time. 

Motorman Washburn has fallen in 
for a daylight run on the Chester 
Avenue line. This is more to his lik- 
ing, for he is now enabled to get out 
to the ranch every evening, having pur- 
chased a new bicycle to take himself 
to and from work. 
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Motorman Jas. Moore was on the 
sick list for several days during the 
month, but is again reporting regu- 
larly for duty. He spent his time ad- 
vantageously, while recuperating, and 
mastered several new violin selections. 

J. O. Arnold took his wife and 
daughter out to the orange grove in 
the Edison country on an outing dur. 
ing the month, and he says all of his 
neighbors in the citrus belt agree with 
him that the little Miss Arnold is some 
beauty. 

Miss Edith Parker has returned to 
her desk in the receiving department 


after an enjoyable two weeks' vacation, 


during which time Miss Dena Pesante 
took care of the street car boys' cash. 

A. Cuzens, the artistic car painter, 
who has succeeded in making the 
equipment of the local system shine 
like new, is now at work on the last 
car, and his labors in this district will 
be finished in a short time. Much ad- 
miration has been expressed locally for 
the work of Mr. Cuzens. He paid a 
visit to his home in Fresno over the 
Fourth. 

Conductor H. Clark has resigned 
from the service and in the future will 
be associated with his father in the de- 
velopment of a ranch. 

Conductor Harry Shaffer and family 
recently spent a few days visiting with 
friends in Tulare, making the trip to 
and from the northern city in his red 
automobile, which he built out of a 
Ford. 

N. N. Hilton has taken the position 
of night foreman, which post was made 
vacant by the decision of former night 
foreman Ruggles to take a position on 
the cars. 

A. F. Thompson has entered the 
street car service on the cars. 
formerly employed by the company at 
the steam plant. 

George Young, formerly in the trans- 
fer business, has entered the car serv- 
ice. Street car work is not new to him, 
he having had previous experience in 
the business. 


Conductor Files, from Arizona, is re- 
ported to be taking violin lessons, but 
as yet he has failed to discuss the sub- 
ject, it being presumed that he desires 


He was 


to master a few selections before con- 
fiding the news to his friends. 


New Developments in 
Electrical Circles 


An electric fly catcher has been per- 
fected as a matter of course. 

The telephone lines in Melbourne, 
Australia, are all under ground. It re- 
quired five years of work. 

A technical journal recently listed 
175 different uses for small electric 
motors from one-third to one horse- 
power. 

The Victoria falls of the Zambesi, 
in South Central Africa, are capable 
of furnishing 35,000,000 horsepower of 
electrical energy. 

An electric light is now made small 
enough to be attached to the ordinary 
dry battery cell. It will give a strong 
beam of light for several hours. 

Thirty new houses in a suburb of 
Toledo are equipped with electric 
ranges for cooking in addition to many 
other electrical conveniences’ and 
household helps. | 

Last year, according to the census 
taker, the total output of the 5521 cen- 
tral electric stations in this country 
was 14,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
current . 

Extensive experiments have been 
carried out with wireless telephony be- 
tween the Schenectady and Pittsfield 
plants of the General Electric Com- 
pany utilizing its wireless telegraph 
system for the work. Conversations 
of fifty miles were made with the 
greatest ease. 


The telephone line from New York 
to San Francisco is overhead through- 
out its entire extent except for a few 
short stretches of cable in cities and 
under rivers. Notwithstanding the im- 
provements which have been made in 
underground cables, it is still necessary 
in such long lines as this to exclude 
as far as practicable all lengths of 
cable, however short. Even with the 
very best cable and apparatus known 
to the art, the distance through which 
speech may be clearly and distinctly 
transmitted is greatly restricted when 
the wires are placed underground. 
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Territory of the 


San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corporation 


Map Showing the Ten Counties Served 
and Extent of Territory as Compared to 
the Total Area of California 
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